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THE SOCIAL ORDER: An Introduction to Sociology 
By ROBERT BIERSTEDT, The City College of New York. 546 pages, $6.00 


An easy to read “principles” text focused on society itself——its structure and its changes. 
The author h: is aV oided psychological, economic, political, or even anthropological matters. 
His purpose is “to introduce into our knowledge of society the same centrality and signifi- 
cande which characterize the social order itself.”” There are novel treatments of “Class and 
Caste” and “Color and Creed” chapters, and the first consideration of ‘Women and Men” 
in any introductory sociology text. 


CONSUMER PROBLEMS AND PERSONAL FINANCE 


By ARCH W. TROELSTRUP, Stephens College. New Second Edition. 
Ready in May 


Here is everything the consumer needs to know about running his family finances properly 
and spending his money wisely. The text, written for elementary college courses, takes the 
student from college through his future life as consumer and spender, applying directly 
to his interests and problems. Recent statistics and modern data have been inserted through- 
out the new edition, and each chapter has been thoroughly revised to reflect recent changes. 


AMERICAN CIVILIZATION: A Survey of Its History 


By WESLEY M. GEWEHR, DONALD C. GORDON, DAVID S. SPARKS, and 
ROLAND N. STROMBERG—all at the University of Maryland. McGrew: 
Hill Series in History. Ready in May 


A basic college text with the purpose of pointing up the significant trends, meanings, and 
interpretations of the nation’s history from the colonial times through the Korean War. 
The approach is radically new, in that the student is carried through the story of American 
history by means of basic themes around which the narrative is woven. Each chapter is a 
unit in itself. The authors have achieved a homogeneity of style and level. 


GETTING THE MOST OUT OF COLLEGE 


By MARGARET E. BENNETT, Pasadena City College; with the collabora- 
tion of MOLLY LEWIN, Los Angeles. 219 pages, $3.25 (text edition 
available). 


A nontechnical, challenging text specifically written to help college freshmen get oriented 
and make the most of their college years. In a vivid, popular, and journalistic style, orienta- 
tion to the college campus and community, the faculty and student body is discussed, along 
with such topics as participation in college life; development of effective leadership tech- 
niques; and personal adjustment and development. 


Send for copies on approval 
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SUMMER SCHOOL IN MEXICO—MONTERREY TEC 


Member of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, of the Association of 
Texas Colleges, and accredited by the Texas Education Agency. 


July 14 to August 24, 1957 


@ High Scholarship © Interesting Extra Curricular Program @ Beautiful Location 
Surrounded by Mountains 


Intensive courses in Spanish and English Languages. Mathematics, Mechanics, Literature, History, 
tia Geography, Economics, Sociology, Government, Architecture. Folklore, Arts and 
Crafts. 


Degrees offered: M.A. in Spanish Language; M.A. in Spanish and Latin-American Literature; 
M.A. in Spanish and Latin-American History. 


For illustrated literature: 


Escuela de Verano y de Extension 
INSTITUTO TECNOLOGICO DE MONTERREY 
Monterrey, N. L., Mexico 


University of California, Los Angeles 
JUNIOR COLLEGE SEMINAR—WORKSHOP 
{Education 279A-B, 4 units) 

June 24—July 19, 1957 (Four weeks) 


PURPOSES 
|. To identify and analyze junior college trends, developments, problems. 
2. To study junior college developments in California—and to identify their implications. 
3. To study individual problems (each seminar member to select his own). 
ACTIVITIES 
|. Reports, discussions—seminar method. 
2. Visits and meetings—California junior colleges. 
3. Conference on junior college accreditation. 
DIRECTOR 
B. Lamar Johnson, Professor of Higher Education, University of California, Los Angeles. 
CONSULTANTS 
S. V. Martorana, Specialist, Community and Junior Colleges, United States, Office of Education. 
Hugh G. Price, Consultant for Junior Colleges, California State Department of Education. 
Selected staff members from the University of California and from California Junior Colleges. 
FEE: $80.00 payable on registration. 
ADDITIONAL OFFERINGS IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Education 209B. The Junior College. 2 units (8 weeks, June 24 to August 16) 
Education 199L. Studies in Junior College Education. 2-4 units (8 weeks, June 24 to August 16) 
Application Address: UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Office of the Summer Sessions 
405 Hilgard Avenue 
Los Angeles 24, California 
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‘WEBSTER'S 
Now approved 
and used in 
more than 

1000 


colleges COLLEGE EDITION [Mm 


142,000 
entries 


9 
WEBSTER S Acceptance of a new dictionary on such a 
. scale could result from only one thing: its 
NEW WORLD demonstrated superiority in serving teachers 
and students 


DICTIONARY $5.75 sales $6.75 thumb-indexed. 


of the American Language THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
COLLEGE EDITION 2231 West 110 Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 


The Challenging NEW 3rd Edition 
ECONOMICS: PRINCIPLES AND APPLICATIONS 
By J. H. Dodd and C. W. Hasek 


A careful, extensive revision has been made of a popular principles 
book that has made a noteworthy contribution as a teaching tool since 
the first edition was published, ECONOMICS: PRINCIPLES AND 
APPLICATIONS, Third Edition, has an improved, more attractive 
format. The textual material has been brought up to date. Some chap- 
ters have been combined, others divided, and the sequence changed to 
give a more logical organization and thorough coverage, A completely 
new part, “Income Fluctuations and Economic Stability,” provides an 
expanded treatment of national income theory. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27, New Rochelle, N.Y., Chicago 5, San Francisco 3, Dallas 2 
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EDITORIAL 


JAMES M. WOOD 


To: ‘THe JuNtor CoLLece AsSsocIATION 
Gentlemen: 

My mind continues to run back over 
the incidents most dramatic in my early 
years in dealing with the prob- 
lems of*general education, and 
I am prone to cling to orthodox 
lines. It is difficult to realize 
that one is here confronted 
with a wholly new approach to 
the problems of human living 
and of human conduct. It is no 
longer law and medicine, engi- 
neering or the ministry correct- 
ing the mistakes of the other fellow after 
they have been made. More and more it 
is boys and girls—24 hours a day, 7 days a 
week—a training that will prevent the 
growth of these very habits by establish- 
ing for them others that are positive and 
of equal personal satisfaction. 

Sometimes the traditional pattern will 
suffice—-at other times it will prove whol- 
ly inadequate. The man who is trying to 
meet adequately these educational needs 
must respect these traditions. It is upon 
them that civilizations are built, but he 
must feel free to break with them when 
they run counter in any way to the basic 
interests of the student as an individual 
or as the member of a social group. In 
other words, the teacher today is con- 
tinually confronted with the question: 


JAMES M. WOOD was formerly President of 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. 


“What does this student have as a herit- 
age that will make him, or her, a most 
effective member of a social group, and 
what can I do to help effectively in its 
development?” Our concern is 
not so much to maintain a re- 
spect for an academic pattern 
as it is to develop an inner re- 
spect for the human pattern. 
The acceptance of this basic 
social responsibility by this gen- 
eration makes possible the use 
without apology of incidents 
that might have no particular 
interest to the general reader. For in- 
stance, no story is more challenging in the 
field of general education in these early 
years than that of President A. Ross Hill, 
University of Missouri, Elliott of Har- 
vard, Harper of Chicago, Claxton and 
Zook of Washington, and J. Stanley 
Brown of Joliet. These men were the mas- 
ter leaders of educational thinking and 
planning in the early years of this century. 
The same type of educational thinking 
that moved men like these at the dawn of 
the century seems to be permeating our 
waking moments again, and the same em- 
phasis seems needed today that was felt 
vital in those early years. ‘The men enter- 
ing the field of education during those 
early years brought with them the reserve 
assets needed to carry them through the 
vicissitudes of those early years, chief of 
which was an unquestioned faith in the 
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judgment of Hill, Elliott, Harper, Brown, 
and educational leaders of that type. 

These men unanimously claimed that 
the important thing in a college designed 
for all the people is not Latin and Greek, 
but Mary and Bill. This switch of class- 
room emphasis from subject-matter to 
subject was compelling institutions of 
higher learning to give attention to such 
practical problems as student-housing— 
the educational problems that went back 
into the homes from which the students 
came. ‘Thus was pointed out, at the dawn 
of the new century, the importance of 
general education as the basis for living. 
The idea of utilizing these early adoles- 
cent years for the mastery of knowledge 
needed in managing the affairs of man- 
kind, suggested by President Hill and his 
group, became the most powerful social 
movement of our times. 

This story of general education as it 
evolved in America during the latter part 
of the last century and the early decades of 
the current one is quite thrilling for the 
man who sees the problem and catches 
its challenge with a force sufficiently great 
to keep his interest acute in the face of all 
difficulties. It is not our purpose, at this 
point, to set forth such a challenge but 
there are certain personalities and events 
that should by no means be neglected. For 
instance, it would be so easy, especially 
in the light of his continued interest in the 
upper academic field, to neglect the basic 
importance of President Elliott of Harv- 
ard. Not only was he concerned with the 
administrative machinery which opened 
the doors of the University to the labora- 
tories of science, but by this very act he 
directed attention to the mind and the 
experiences of the student himself. The 
weakness of the Associate in Arts degree 
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as here evolved was that it represented 
not student achievement in terms of per- 
sonal values, but rather a formal recogni- 
tion of certain values attached to particu- 
lar forms of academic tradition while ex- 
cluding from these any claims, for exam- 
ple, that Bill’s sister might make against 
an educational or intellectual heritage. 

It called again to mind the reply of 
President Taylor when asked why they 
were educating women at Vassar. He said: 
“Because they are educating men at 
Yale.” Then continued, “When we set up 
our program at Poughkeepsie men did not 
believe that women had the brains to take 
a higher education, or if they had the 
brains, they didn’t have the physical 
strength to do it. In order to demonstrate 
beyond the question of a doubt, Vassar 
had gone across to the Yale campus and 
taken the curriculum from Yale Univer- 
sity, brought it to Poughkeepsie, put it into 
Vassar without changing the crossing of 
a ¢ or the dotting of an 2, with the assur- 
ance that if a Vassar girl could meet a 
Yale man on his own soil, she would have 
answered the question.” 

Whether President ‘Taylor has been ac- 
curately reported, as was tried, this is the 
substance of what he said. A decade or 
so later President Angel of Yale was asked, 
“Why are you educating men at Yale?” 
And he replied: ““To be Congregational 
preachers.” Then we replied: “That is 
what we are doing at Stephens College 

educating our girls to be Congregation- 
al preachers, because we are giving them 
identically the same courses that Yale 
gives to her men. Maybe that is what we 
ought to be doing—but we want to know 
more.” 

So President Angel was asked to find 
a man who could discover what it means 
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EDITORIAL 


—personally and socially—to be a wom- 
an. “But why a man?” he said. “Because 
we are created man and woman. It takes 
both to make up a population. Each has 
responsibilities that are placed on its 
shoulders by nature herself. If we are to 
advance and educate intelligently we need 
to know what these problems are. You 
help us find the proper man—-he will get 
all the women he needs to help him—-and 
we will get a complete picture.” 

He suggested that we discuss the prob- 
lem with the manager of a big depart- 
ment store in Pittsburgh, Pa., who had 
employed a prominent educational re- 
search man to work out a training pro- 
gram in the personnel field for his sales 
girls that had doubled, trebled and quad- 
rupled his sales in succeeding years, but 
who had refused to resign his position as 
director of research in a local university 
for a position as director of personnel in 
the department store at a very great in- 
crease in salary. 

We went down to Pittsburgh, took this 
man into a hotel room at eight o'clock 
in the morning, and at three o’clock the 
next morning he had signed a contract 
for one-half his time for a period of 25 
years. During this time he was Director 
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of Research in charge of a program of 
general education, a program that must 
sooner or later affect the entire training 
of boys and girls alike in their efforts to 
adjust to the problems of human living 
and to do so from an intelligent under- 
standing of those problems. Later some of 
them will become lawyers, others doctors, 
courses requiring 
specialized training—-but first they are all 
men and women, a fact that had been 


still others engineers 


completely ignored by educators prior to 
the turn of the century. To prepare them 
to live intelligently in this field is the func- 
tion of general education. 

As one explores more and more fully 
a changing emphasis from the academic 
or the professional to life and its problems, 
from law to Bill, from medicine to Mary, 
there are certain personalities that de- 
mand more attention than can be given 
in a few lines, or even a few paragraphs. 
I am therefore persuaded to suggest that 
the entire story of general education de- 
mands a more exhaustive study than is 
here possible. 

To meet adequately this challenge is 
the problem that has fallen into the lap 
of the junior college. 


James M. Woop 


Social Science General Education Practices and 
Philosophies in Certain Institutions of Higher 
Learning in the United States 
HAROLD CLAUDE BATEMAN 


THE GENERAL education movement began 
approximately three decades ago as a re- 
action to certain practices in American 
The developed 


largely as a result of a changing philoso- 


education. movement 
phy of the purposes of higher education. 
“It was a reaction, too, against the frag- 
mentation of the curriculum and_ the 


disunity in the student’s educational 
experiences that were the inevitable con- 
comitants of the vast increase in special- 
ized knowledge.”’* General education 1s 
provided for the basic purposes of prepar- 
ing specialists and preparing citizens who 
are broadly trained for functional and 
enlightened citizenship. For living more 
adequately in a democratic society, citi- 
zens need certain common knowledge, 
skills, attitudes, and inclinations toward 
social action. Proponents of social science 
general education are critical of education 
which overemphasizes professional and 
vocational preparation. Social science 
general education is not opposed to spe- 
cialized education. It recognizes that soci- 
ety needs specialists but contends that this 
training for modern living is not sufficient. 
Citizens require social science general 
education for more complete living, and 
specialized education is needed for pro- 
viding a living and for serving the needs 
of the contemporary society. 

The general education movement sug- 


HAROLD C. BATEMAN is Chairman of the 
Social Science General Education Committee, 
Weber College, Ogden, Utah. 


gests that higher education is becoming 
more and more concerned with the per- 
sonal well-being of the citizens who com- 
pose society. Many proponents contend 
that students should take social science 
general education during their first two 
years of college work, since about one- 
half of them drop out of school by the 
end of the sophomore year. 

Social science general education should 
meet the needs of students according to 
their varying purposes and levels of intelli- 
gence. General education supplements 
and reinforces professional and vocational 
training and is not in opposition to it. 

The major purpose of this study is to 
provide information concerning practices, 
philosophies, and other elements that may 
be useful in building programs of social 
science general education. A secondary 
purpose is to apply the findings in improv- 
ing the Weber College courses. The meth- 
od of gathering data by questionnaire was 
used to determine prevailing practices. 
Significant characteristics of social science 
general education are proposed in this 
study, including: philosophies, objectives, 
approaches, content, textbooks, supple- 
mentary readings, syllabus materials, 
credit hour offerings, administration, in- 


1 Harold Claude Bateman, “Social Science 
General Education Practices and Philosophies 
in the United States” (Unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, Utah State Agricultural College, 
1956). 

2 National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, General Education, Part 1, Fifty-First 
Yearbook (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1952), p. 2. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE GENERAL EDUCATION PRACTICES AND PHILOSOPHIES 


structors, teaching methods, and evalua- 
tive procedures. 

The questionnaire method used in this 
study was based on philosophy, statements 
of recognized authorities, suggestions of 
educators, and the educational experience 
of the writer. Questionnaires were sent to 
1,810 colleges and universities, and 365, 
or 20 per cent of the institutions, com- 
pleted and returned them. 

The guiding principles were formulated 
from educational philosophy, statements 
of qualified educators, curriculum experi- 
ence, teaching experience, and data from 
the questionnaire. The evaluative aspect 
of the study consists principally in com- 
parison of practices revealed in the ques- 
tionnaire returns with principles derived 
from experience and theory. 

The following practices were found in 
the majority of the institutions participat- 
ing in this study: 

1. Philosophies of education are built co- 
operatively by faculties and administrative 
officials. A working definition of social science 
general education is formulated early in the 
program. 

a. The broad objectives most often selected 
are most concerned with informed and 
functional living in a democratic so- 
ciety. They are concerned with the inte- 
grated educational experiences which 
develop the total person. The objectives 
should be developed concurrently with 
the building of a philosophy. They are 
specifically concerned with the develop- 
ment of attitudes, knowledge, values, 
and skills. 


b. The integrated approach generally is 
used in which the materials are drawn 
simultaneously from the related social 
science fields to achieve the broad 
course objectives. 

2. The content of social science general 


education is selected from what are considered 
the most basic principles, varied activities, and 
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materials taken from the social science field 
in balanced proportions. 

a. The textbooks and supplementary read- 
ings are selected to include the most 
basic content from the social science 
area which bears directly on course units 
with minimized subject matter bias. 

b. Syllabus materials are most frequently 
prepared by instructors of the courses 
assisted by the social science divisions 
and by the curriculum committees. 
They are set up to be flexible, functional 
and adaptable to various instructors who 
use them. They are useful in unifying 
the educational experiences of all course 
work. 


3. The credit hour offerings in the general 
education program are larger than in the more 
specialized disciplines to permit the attain- 
ment of the broader objectives. Many institu- 
tions have programs extending over one to 
two years. 


4. The administrative officials are assum- 
ing a larger measure of responsibility for 
courses within this field because of their insti- 
tution-wide significance. 


5. Generally, instructors are selected on the 
basis of their educational philosophy, teaching 
ability, training, cooperativeness, and interest 
in general education. A _ single instructor, 
rather than a group of specialists, is generally 
used to teach each class for a term. The teach- 
ing methods consist of study, problem solving, 
study of primary sources, and other activities 
necessary to develop the total person. 


6. The evaluation programs are generally 
considered to be inadequate, and efforts are 
being made to improve them. The general 
policies and practices reported in institutional 
programs which are less well established in- 
clude the following: 

a. A minority of the responding schools 
prefer the historical organization over 
the survey and the social problems ap- 
proach. | 

b. A number of institutions use trained 
counselors to supplement the work of 
the instructors in the courses. 

c. A number of colleges and universities 
utilize student suggestions in developing 
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social science general education pro- 
grams. 

A number of 
extracurricular 


institutions coordinate 

activities with 
science general education. 
Less agreement is noted concerning 
specific aspects of social science general 
education in the over-all institutional 
programs. 

The recommendations concerning so- 


social 


cial science general education programs 


are: 


1. Colleges and universities should encour- 
age their faculties to study social science 
general programs in institutions 
offering established course work. Staff semi- 


education 


nars and conferences should be developed 
regularly throughout the school year. 

2. Objectives should be developed from 
the needs and capacities of students, needs of 
society, recommendations of — the 
matter specialists of social sciences, suggestions 
of the curriculum committee, a study of psy- 
chology of learning, and from experimental 
course work. Probably the number of objec- 
tives sought should be reduced or determined 


subject 


by the ability of the course work to achieve 
them. 

3. Colleges and universities should not 
offer and catalogue the more specialized 
courses as social science general education. 

4. Syllabus materials should be prepared 
by instructors under the supervision of division 
and curriculum committees prior to teaching 
social science general education courses. Stu- 
dent suggestions should be utilized in their 
development. 

5. Administrative officials should under- 
stand the philosophy of social science general 
education courses since much of the success 
of the program depends upon their interest 
and support. A separate department of social 
science is recommended. 

6. Students should be registered for this 
course work with minimized bias; otherwise, 
this area may be discriminated against during 
the advisement. 

7. Institutions should employ full-time 
personnel workers who will be accorded full 
faculty status to assist instructors to make 


courses more effective. Research bureaus 
should be established and maintained with 
adequate personnel. 

8. Division chairmen and teaching staffs 
should be employed with care on the basis of 
their personal qualifications for this experi- 
mental work. 

9. Institutions should formulate flexible 
schedules of class work which provide for 
educational activities outside school in life. 

10. Institutions should limit the enroll- 
ment in social science general education 
classes. 

11. The instructor’s teaching load should be 
reduced to permit necessary time to develop 
and revise course work. 

12. Instructors should receive necessary 
in-service training in order to instruct superior 
courses. This work requires superior effort and 
instruction. In essence, general education 1s 
not interested in simply performing a task 
differently but in doing something efficiently. 
Another aim is to emphasize and to apply a 
sound psychology of learning more adequately. 
The concept of mental discipline and the 
transfer of training have been disproved in 
some measure, 

13. Instructors should attempt to establish 
good social relations between themselves and 
the students. Democratic education and demo- 
cratic leadership are considered preferable to 
authoritarianism. 

14. Institutions should provide social 
science general education for all normal youth 
through junior college or through the first two 
years in senior institutions as a minimum 
requirement. 

15. Graduate schools should emphasize the 
preparation of administrative officials and 
instructors of social science general education. 

16. Institutions should assure acceptance 
of social science general education credit by 
other colleges and universities. 

17. Colleges and universities should estab- 
lish research or evaluation organizations with 
full-time staff members charged with specific 
duties and responsibilities in programs. 

18. Institutions of higher learning should 
expand library facilities to provide adequately 
for the needs of social science general edu- 
cation. 
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Reducing the Vocational-General Education 
Gap in the Public Junior Colleges 
of California 


WADE F. THOMAS 


THE NECEssITy for establishing relation- 
ships between vocational and_ general 
education programs was considered in the 
March Journal,’ and criteria were identi- 
fied for use in appraising the effectiveness 
of such relationships. ‘The purpose of this 
article is to report practices designed to 
effect these relationships in ten public 
junior colleges of California, the full-time 
day enrollments of which range from 806 
to 4,025. 
with the study included: Santa Ana Col- 


Schools visited in connection 


lege, Ventura College, Fullerton Junior 
College, Glendale College, Los Angeles 
Harbor Junior College, Pasadena City 
College, El Orange 
Coast College, Bakersfield College, and 


Camino College, 
San Diego Junior College. 

In identifying practices, the following 
procedures were observed: catalogs and 
other printed materials were studied; 
available applications for accreditation 
were examined; and colleges were visited 
for the purpose of observing practices and 
interviewing teachers and administrators. 
In the interviews, teachers and adminis- 
trators were asked to report practices be- 


WADE F. THOMAS is President of Santa 
Monica City College, California. The first of 
his two articles on vocational and general 
education appeared in the March Journal. 


ing used to establish harmonious relation- 
ships between the vocational and general 
education programs. They also were asked 
to describe the practices which they found 
to be particularly effective and to suggest 
additional procedures which they would 
like to see put into effect. 


PRACTICES CONCERNED WITH PHILOSOPHY 


AND PURPOSES 


Practices described as being concerned 
with philosophy and purposes recognized 
three important elements: (1) an effee- 
tive statement of the purposes of the 
junior college, (2) an understanding and 
acceptance of the statement by those as- 
sociated with the college, and (3) a pro- 
gram reflecting the stated philosophy and 
purposes of the college. 

All of the colleges visited had catalog 
statements of philosophy and purposes 
which indicated that vocational and gen- 
eral education programs were offered in 
order to serve the needs of both the youth 
of college age and the adults of the com- 
munity. Although the statements differ 
in detail, they are compatible with the 


1 Wade F. Thomas, “Reducing the Gap Be- 
tween Vocational and General Education,” 
Junior College Journal, XX VII (March), 367- 
74. 
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statement of purposes adopted by the 
California Junior College Association’ 
and include the reasons for offering vo- 
cational and general education in one 
institution. 

All of the colleges visited reported pro- 
cedures for promoting understanding and 
acceptance of institutional statements of 
philosophy and purposes including the 


following: faculty participation in de-- 


veloping the statement, periodic reviews 
by faculty of the statement, orientation 
courses for students, faculty preparation 
of accreditation reports, bringing teachers 
and students in the vocational and gen- 
eral education programs into contact with 
each other, and student participation in 
explaining statements of purposes to other 
students. Procedures used in publicizing 
statements of purposes included: faculty 
handbooks, faculty meeting programs, 
bulletins, student handbooks, student sur- 
veys, joint student faculty committees, 
speakers at school and community as- 
semblies, school exhibits, news releases, 
radio programs, television programs, bro- 
chures, college catalogs, advisory com- 
mittees, slides, joining of service clubs by 
administrators, making available minutes 
of committee meetings, and holding spe- 
cial functions such as open houses. 

Each college visited reported a recog- 
nition of the necessity for having an edu- 
cational program which is consistent with 
the statement of institutional purposes. 
Examples of practices and procedures de- 
signed to promote such consistency will 
be reported throughout this article. 


2 California Junior College Association, 
Statement of Purposes (San Francisco: Min- 
utes of the Association, 1954). 
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PRACTICES CONCERNED WITH 
COURSES AND CURRICULUM 


Practices concerned with courses and 
curriculums recognize six elements: (1) 
the necessity for general education and 
vocational courses and curriculums to re- 
flect the college statement of philosophy 
and purposes, (2) the recognition that 
vocational courses should contribute to 
the achievement of some general edu- 
cation objectives and vice versa, (3) the 
necessity to provide programs which 
emphasize both general and vocational 
education, (4) the study and use of com- 
munity surveys in planning courses and 
curriculums and the use of lay advisory 
committees in planning and evaluating 
them, (5) the need for “cooperative or 
work-study programs” to make provision 
for general education, and (6) the need 
for junior college administrators when 
forming curriculum committees to ap- 
point faculty members who represent vo- 
cational and general education programs. 

A number of plans were reported for 
recognizing general education outcomes 
in vocational courses, At Pasadena City 
College human relations and citizenship 
are emphasized in vocational courses, At 
Bakersfield College the faculty has evalu- 
ated the extent to which each course in 
the program of studies (including all vo- 
cational courses) emphasizes the goals of 
general education. The history of printing 
is a unit in the course outline for Typog- 
raphy I at Harbor Junior Goitege. At El 
Camino College appreciation is stressed as 
a goal in the Vocational Upholstery 
course, Santa Ana College trade teachers 
give special attention to effective English 
in papers written for shop classes, and at 
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REDUCING THE VOCATIONAL-GENERAL EDUCATION GAP 


Fullerton Junior College all course out- 
lines for trade and industrial classes in- 
clude a section entitled “aims for general 
education.” In the opinion of several ad- 
ministrators, general education courses 
contribute to student appreciation of the 
world of work only if taught by interested 
and qualified instructors. 

Several colleges reported using com- 
munity surveys as a basis for planning 
programs which include vocational and 
general education offerings. Some col- 
leges reported extensive surveys; others 
felt that they learned the needs of the 
community by virtue of the fact that 
“their instructors lived in town and kept 
their ears to the ground.” 

All colleges visited made use of lay ad- 
visory committees in planning and evalu- 
ating courses and curriculums in voca- 
tional courses. None of the colleges re- 
ported using advisory committees to assist 
in planning or evaluating general edu- 
cation courses and curriculums. Here 
would seem to be an opportunity for de- 
velopment. 

Follow-up studies of both vocational 
and transfer students were reported. 
Studies of transfer students were based 
on grade reports, and those of terminal 
students on reports from trade coordi- 
nators, questionnaires, employer rating 
sheets, terminal interviews, and trade ad- 
visory committees, 

Provisions made for general education 
in cooperative or work-study. programs 
were of two types: (1) required general 
education courses, and (2) supervision on 
an individual basis. At several colleges 
teachers from both the vocational and 
academic areas were appointed to com- 
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mittees formed to organize and appraise 
curriculums. 


PRACTICES CONCERNED WITH 
ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 


The practices concerned with adminis- 
trative organization recognize the neces- 
sity for the administration to provide com- 
parably adequate (1) directing and super- 
vising, (2) financing, and (3) publicizing 
of the vocational and general education 
programs. 

At each of the ten colleges it was re- 
ported that the administrative organiza- 
tion of the institution had been planned to 
give equal status to vocational and gen- 
eral education programs. Responsibilities 
for both programs were vested either in 
one administrative position or in two or 
more administrative positions of equal 
Status. 

Several different financing plans were 
reported, but the process at each school 
was the same for vocational and general 
education. One administrator pointed out 
that the high cost of much vocational ma- 
chinery made it necessary to omit several 
important items from the program; an- 
other commented that the receipt of 
World War II defense training equip- 
ment had diminished the need to buy 
major items. 

Several administrators reported making 
an attempt to give equal publicity to vo- 
cational and general education programs. 
Difficulties in reaching the goal were: 
(1) the majority of students were enrolled 
in general education programs, (2) many 
vocational courses were more photogenic 
than a number of general education 
courses, and (3) general education pro- 
grams had the advantage of traditional 
respectability. 


- 
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PRACTICES CONCERNED 
WITH FACULTY 

The practices concerned with faculty 
recognize the desirability of: (1) teachers 
of vocational subjects understanding and 
appreciating the processes and values of 
general education and vice versa, (2) 
salary schedules recognizing the trade ex- 
perience of the vocational instructor in 
some comparable relationship to the ad- 
vanced study of the general education 
instructor, (3) teachers of general educa- 
tion courses acquainting themselves with 
the curricular and subject matter offerings 
in vocational programs and vice versa, 
(4) in-service training programs instruct- 
ing general education and_ vocational 
teachers on the values and problems of 
all three fields, and (5) general education 
and vocational faculty members having 
teaching loads which are comparatively 
equivalent. 

Procedures used in aiding vocational 
and general education teachers to become 
acquainted with and understand each 
other’s programs included: locating vo- 
cational shops near academic classrooms, 
accepting vocational work for transfer 
credit, stressing the importance of all stu- 
dents working for the Associate in Arts 
degree, instituting recommendations of 
advisory committees which recognize the 
need for general education in vocational 
programs, arranging for faculty partici- 
pation in writing accreditation reports, 
requiring the statement of general edu- 
cation objectives in vocational courses of 
study, giving equal status to all educa- 
tional divisions of the college, appointing 
to faculty committees teachers from all 
educational areas, holding periodic fac- 
ulty discussion meetings, arranging for 
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qualified academic teachers to teach trade 
related subjects, and having teachers from 
varied curricular areas sponsor extra- 
class activities. 

Practices used in relating trade experi- 
ence to college study included granting 
one year of college teaching experience 
credit for each year of successful vo- 
cational experience up to a maximum of 
five years, and rating vocational cre- 
dentials into salary schedules designed for 
teachers holding general credentials, B.A. 
and M.A. degrees. 

In attempting to equalize the teaching 
loads of vocational and general educa- 
tion teachers, colleges have developed 
various formulas, some of which are quite 
simple ; others, quite complex. In general, 
the practices most often reported are 
based upon the principle of fifteen lec- 
ture hours per week per teacher with two 
laboratory hours being considered equal 
to one lecture hour, 


PRACTICES CONCERNED WITH STUDENT 
PERSONNEL SERVICES AND ACTIVITIES 
The practices concerned with student 

personnel services recognize a need for 
testing and counseling programs to func- 
tion with comparable adequacy for vo- 
cational and general education students 
and for all students to have equal oppor- 
tunities to participate in student activities. 
Testing and counseling programs in the 
colleges were found to be varied. At each 
college, however, administrators reported 
attempts were being made to provide for 
both the vocational and the general edu- 
cation student on a comparable basis. 
Some colleges used counselors who were 
specialists in specific curricular areas; 
others used general counselors for all stu- 
dents. At several colleges some counseling 
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REDUCING THE VOCATIONAL-GENERAL EDUCATION GAP 


is included in courses required of both vo- 
cational and general education students. 
Some colleges required all students to 
take academic and vocational tests; others 
gave vocational interest tests upon the re- 
quest of students. All but one of the col- 
leges made no distinction between vo- 
cational and general students in student 
body organizations. 


PRACTICES CONCERNED WITH 
THE PHYSICAL PLANT 


the 
physical plant recognize a need for build- 


The practices concerned with 


ing facilities and supplies and equipment — 


of comparable adequacy for both voca- 
tional and general education programs 
and the necessity for the physical plant to 
be arranged so as to encourage students 
and faculty members in vocational courses 
and those in general education courses to 
associate with each other. 

Certain of the colleges reported having 
planned the location of buildings and the 
assignment of facilities so as to encourage 
vocational faculty and students to associ- 
ate with general education faculty and 
students, Relationships were also en- 
couraged by providing comparably ade- 
quate supplies, equipment, and building 
facilities for the vocational and general 
education fields. 

PRACTICES FAVORED BY TEACHERS 
AND ADMINISTRATORS 


Of the procedures reported for the pur- 
pose of establishing effective relationships 
between vocational and general education 
programs, some were said to be particu- 
larly valuable. The reports of teachers 
and administrators indicate that the prac- 
tices favored most are (1) those which 
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bring about the association of teachers 
from different curricular areas; and (2) 
those which tend to raise the status of vo- 
cational education, its teachers, and its 
students. This kind of planning is favored 
because it gives vocational and general 
education teachers a chance to get ac- 
quainted, clearly one of the best ways to 
bring about mutual appreciation and 
understanding. 

Significant is the fact that the practice 
most favored by administrators was also 
most approved by teachers. Both held that 
assigning teachers from all curricular 
areas to college policy, advisory, and op- 
erating committees and to student spon- 
sorships was an effective method of break- 
ing down barriers, clearing up misunder- 
standings, and achieving accord. Both felt 
that acquaintance and friendship are im- 
portant bases for the development of 
mutual appreciation and understanding 
and that the working together on common 
problems gives teachers from the occu- 
pational and cultural areas a chance to 
learn about and appreciate each other’s 
work. ‘Teachers and administrators in the 
colleges which have made efforts to en- 
courage faculty members from different 
departments to mingle with each other 
agreed that this practice improved re- 
lationships. The most frequently men- 
tioned proposal for bringing about the 
mixing of faculty was that of assigning 
teachers from the vocational and general 
education areas to college working com- 
mittees and to student and club sponsor- 
ships. Teachers considered social affairs 
to be especially successful in bringing 
about acquaintance and friendship. Ad- 
ministrators agreed with teachers on the 
importance of social affairs, but favored 
even more the in-service training program 
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as a device productive of the mingling of 
faculty. Administrators found that where 
divisiveness and conflict occurred much 
could be done by an in-service training 
program to promote desirable relation- 
ships. 

Other procedures mentioned were the 
arranging of the advisory committee 
meetings with teachers from both the vo- 
cational and academic areas invited, and 
the writing of the catalog by teachers 
from all curricular fields. The latter de- 
vice, in addition to bringing teachers to- 
gether, was conducive to better under- 
standing of curricular purposes and offer- 
ings by all teachers. 

Another frequently mentioned prac- 
tice, helpful in establishing rapport, was 
the planning from the beginning for a 
unified school. Those institutions which 
developed their vocational programs later 
than their general education programs 
reported more difficulties with faculty re- 
lationships than did those institutions 
which embraced both areas from the 
beginning. ‘Teachers and administrators 
agreed that. planning for a unified school 
from the beginning minimized the voca- 
tional-academic gap in the first place and 
set the pattern for the association of 
teachers on an equal basis. 

Significant also is the agreement be- 
tween teachers and administrators on the 
importance of raising the status of voca- 
tional education, teachers, and students. 
One practice favored for this purpose is 
that of arranging salary schedules relating 
the trade experience of vocational teach- 
ers to the academic training of general 
education teachers. 

Another practice favored by some 
teachers was found to be the planning of 
public relations activities by curricular 
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departments rather than by administra- 
tors. The teachers favoring this practice 
are of the opinion that equal opportuni- 
ties for publicity result. They apparently 
overlook the fact that the photogenic na- 
ture of the vocational program as com- 
pared with the non-photogenic nature of 
general education sometimes leads to 
over-emphasis on the vocational side. An- 
other practice mentioned by both admin- 
istrators and teachers was that of employ- 
ing teachers of high ability to teach in the 
vocational program because the prestige 
and skill that a superior teacher can bring 
to the vocational field aids in raising its. 
status. A practice also favored is that of 
planning curriculums to include voca- 
tional and general education. The pro- 
vision of opportunities for vocational stu- 
dents to use the library and the provision 
for adequate funds for technical books 
also were mentioned as procedures help- 
ful to the prestige of vocational education. 

Teachers felt that equal treatment on 
salary schedules aids relationships among 
instructors. The practice most often re- 
ported to be effective in improving the 
status of vocational teachers is that which 
results from administrative planning 
which gives equal consideration in all 
school matters to vocational and general 
education teachers. 

One practice especially favored by 
teachers and administrators for raising 
the status of vocational students was or- 
ganizing the student body so that voca- 
tional and general education students 
have equal chances for participating in 
activities. This arrangement has the ef- 
fect of equalizing opportunity, although 
the fact that the vocational area has been 
used as a “dumping ground” for less suc- 
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REDUCING THE VOCATIONAL-GENERAL EDUCATION GAP 


cessful students gives the academic stu- 
dents an advantage. 

Equal treatment of students was also 
considered necessary for the establishment 
of good relationships. Anything less was 
considered to add to the insidious but real 
prejudice against vocational education 
and to widen further the academic-voca- 
tional schism. Administrators also pointed 
out that the practice of vocational stu- 
dents’ rendering services for the school 
tended to raise the status of those students 
in the eyes of teachers and students from 
other areas. A remark frequently made by 
both teachers and administrators was that 
requiring vocational majors to take gen- 
eral education courses required in the 
A.A. degree program had the effect of 
raising the status of vocational students 
through association with traditionally re- 
spectable liberal arts courses. 

It will be noted that procedures which 
are effective in improving the status of 
vocational education are widely recog- 
nized by both administrators and teachers. 
On the other hand, during the interviews, 
no reference was made to any activity de- 
signed to improve the regard with which 
academic offerings are held by vocational 
teachers and students. 


PRACTICES PROPOSED BY TEACHERS 
AND ADMINISTRATORS 


In addition to reporting practices cur- 
rently being used successfully in establish- 
ing effective relationships between voca- 
tional and general education, the ad- 
ministrators and teachers interviewed also 
suggested practices they thought should 
be tried: general education requirements 
for all students, reorganization of the 
California State Department of Educa- 
tion, integrated courses, appointing ad- 
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visory committee members who have a 
liberal arts viewpoint, employing voca- 
tional teachers with general education 
backgrounds, liberalizing sabattical leave 
provisions, encouraging general education 
and university transfer teachers to accept 
summer employment in industry, en- 
couraging vocational teachers to take uni- 
versity transfer and general education 
courses, improving departmental public 
relations procedures, and practices which 
would raise the status of vocational edu- 
cation, teachers, and students. Teachers 
emphasized that the coordination and 
synthesis of the vocational and academic 
programs should proceed slowly lest the 
worthwhile purposes of unification be 
defeated. 

On the basis of the findings reported, 
the following conclusions war- 
ranted: (1) teachers and administrators 
interviewed believed that the vocational- 
general education gap in junior colleges 
can be reduced through the use of certain 
practices; (2) pre-planning and action to 
integrate faculty and students and courses 
and activities at the birth of an institution 
will, in large measure, prevent schisms 
from developing; (3) helpful action can 
be taken at any time for the purpose of 
integrating faculty and students and 
courses and activities in junior colleges 
which have vocational and general edu- 
cation programs; (4) the description of 
practices used and especially favored 
may contain useful suggestions for junior 
colleges trying to effect working relation- 
ships between vocational and general 
education programs because in the opin- 
ion of the teachers and admnistrators in- 
terviewed these practices were valuable 
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in promoting desirable synthesis; and (5) 


teachers and administrators interviewed 
in the present study are notably conscious 
of the value of activities which lead fac- 
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ulty members in vocational areas and 
those in academic areas to associate with 
each other. 
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A Group Guidance Program in Action 


Vincent F. Calia 


Current literature is replete with evi- 
dence describing the advantages of group 
methods. The evidence is often confusing, 
however, where group size and structure 
are concerned. ‘The findings of experi- 
ments on learning with respect to large vs. 
small groups, or lecture vs. group discus- 
sion, are often contradictory and incon- 
clusive. The advantage of one group vari- 
able over another appears to be largely a 
matter of the total learning situation with 
respect to materials to be learned, course 
objectives, availability of classroom space, 
qualifications of the teaching staff, the 
motivation of the learner, and the general 
philosophical orientation of the school in 
question. 


SOME PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 


At Boston University Junior College, 
formal group guidance meetings serve to 
expedite the total counseling process. 
These group meetings are designed to sup- 
plement the individual face to face coun- 
seling interviews and are in no way meant 
to supplant or replace them. In selecting 
one particular group method over an- 
other, a number of factors were con- 
sidered. 


VINCENT F. CALIA is an Instructor in 
Guidance, Division of Psychology and Guid- 
ance, Boston University Junior College. He 
is the co-author of a recent text, Psychology 
and Critical Thinking, A New Approach to 
Guidance. 


Within the frame-work of the junior 
college, the following conditions were 
found to prevail: 

1. The majority of the student body is 
in need of sound educational and voca- 
tional euidance. 

2. The counselor’s weekly schedule 1s 
heavy, and his time must be considered at 
a premium. 

The basic educational methods used in 
the total program are lectures (approxi- 
mately 250 students in attendance for each 
lecture) and section meetings (each sec- 
tion comprised of about 25 students) . 
The 


counselor’s offices are, for the most part, 


4. Classroom space is_ limited. 
large enough to accommodate small dis- 
cussion groups of ten or twelve students. 

5. A single, amphitheater-like room, 
large enough to accommodate 120 stu- 
dents, is the only large room available, 


aside from the lecture hall. 


A GROUP GUIDANCE DESIGN 


With these limitations in mind, the fol- 
lowing program of guidance was tenta- 
tively proposed : 

Content 

Content-wise, the course is divided into 
four major areas. The outline of topics 
covered in this course is as follows: 


PART I 


Orientation of College 
A. You and Your College 
B. Learning and College 
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PART I 
Psychological Foundations of Self-Analysis 
A. The Causation of Behavior 
B. Learning 
C. Personality 
PART Ill 
Self-Analysis and Self-Understanding 
A. Individual Differences 
B. Motivation, Values, Emotions, and Col- 
lege 
C. Learning and College 
D. Vocational Interests 
E. Aptitudes 
I’. Intelligence and Scholastic Aptitude 
x, Other Factors 


H. Personality, Applied 
I. The Process of Self-Analysis 


PART IV 

Occupational and Educational Planning 

A. Self-Analysis, Occupational Planning, 
and Educationa! Planning 

B. Occupational and Educational Informa- 
tion 

C. An Occupational and Educational Re- 
search Paper 


It was felt that this sequence of topics 
would parallel the changing needs of the 
student: 

Part I, “Orientation to College,” at- 
tempts to anticipate the general and local 
problems of entering college freshmen in 
the hope of assisting the student during 
this often trying, and sometimes crucial, 
period of adjustment. 

Part II, “Psychological Foundations of 
Self-Analysis,” aims to provide the student 
with an understanding of the basic and 
fundamental of human_be- 
havior. This material, will serve as the 


concepts 


ground-work for the unit on self-analysis 
that follows. 
Part III, ‘“Self-Analysis and Self-Un- 


derstanding,” represents the most vital 
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aspect of the program. Factors particu- 
larly relevant to college success and ad- 
justment are considered in detail, with 
emphasis on their implications for the 
individual. It is hoped that this approach 
will provide the student with the necessary 
psychological data leading to an insightful 
appraisal and understanding of the machi- 
nations of the self. 

Part IV, “Occupational and Education- 
al Planning,” attempts to relate the stu- 
dent’s knowledge of himself as a person to 
the demands and opportunities of the 
work-a-day world. In this way, the student 
is made aware of the vast occupational 


- opportunities available and of his own 


prospects for entry and success in terms 
of his particular interests and qualifica- 
tions. 

The content of the course is the result 
of five years of experimental work culmi- 
nating in the writing of a textbook in 
which all the members of the division par- 
ticipated on an editorial and/or author- 
ship basis.’ 


Methods 


The design of the program includes 
three group contact hours per week, a 
lecture hour, a team seminar, and a small 
group session. 


Lecture Hour 


The lecture hour is primarily informa- 
tional with emphasis on course content. 
This presentation of material represents 
a comparatively high order of abstraction. 
General principles and concepts are 


stressed. The course outline described 


1. C. Glanz and E. B. Walston (eds.), Psy- 
chology and Critical Thinking: A New Ap- 


proach to Guidance (Boston: Boston University 
Press, 1956). 
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A GROUP GUIDANCE PROGRAM IN ACTION 


above serves as the basis for much of the 
material presented during the lecture 
hour. 


Team Psychology Seminar 


The team seminar represents a new and 
somewhat experimental approach to a 
program of group guidance. It is an out- 
growth of, and an attempt to cope with, 
the forces and limitations described earlier 
in this article. 

The seminar is held in the large, amphi- 
theater-like room, with a seating capacity 
of 120 students. A series of tightly designed 
presentations is scheduled during these 
hours. ‘These presentations attempt to 
clarify lecture material and provoke fur- 
ther discussion and assimilation. By the 
use of a number of illustrative devices and 
demonstrations (e.g., role-playing, stu- 
dent and/or instructor panels, informal 
skits, audio-visual aids, case study presen- 
tations) an attempt is made to reconsider 
the lecture material in terms of its more 
applied aspects. Emphasis here is placed 
on general implications and concrete illus- 
trations. Thus, a lecture on motivation 
might include a presentation of the under- 
lying psychological and social concepts. 
During the seminar hour, a joint student- 
faculty panel discusses the problem of 
student motivation in college. Such a 
panel presentation may then be opened 
for general student discussion. A seminar 
leader or narrator is made responsible for 
each of the demonstration hours, and in 
addition to giving the opening and sum- 
mary remarks, he is assigned the task of 
maintaining the necessary over-all timing 
and continuity. 


The Team System 
These presentations make further use 
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of the team system described in recent 
publications by the members of the staff.’ 
A team is comprised of five instructors, 
one from each subject-matter area: hu- 
manities, social relations, science, com- 
munications, and guidance. Each member 
of the team teaches the same sections and 
hence, the same students, as the other four 
members. With the exception of guidance 
and communications, team members share 
a common office. 

This arrangement allowed instructors to dis- 
cuss freely the day-to-day problems arising in 
teaching; to view problems of integration at 
close range; and to avoid repetition in subject 
matter presentation. The initial experience 
indicated that not only did the team approach 
help to accomplish integration but also helped 
the instructors to become more aware of the 
demands made on the students and on the 
faculty by the total program of study. For 
these reasons the team system, which was 
started as an experiment, has been continued 
for the past three years as an integral part of 
the program at Boston University Junior Col- 
lege.’ 

The value of the team system as a teach- 
ing and guidance device is presently con- 
sidered indispensable, both in terms of the 
nature of the curriculum and the nature 
and size of the student population. Since 
the amphitheater-like room will accom- 
modate a full team of students and in- 
structors, it was felt that the existence of 
the team system presented an unusual 
opportunity for tapping resources not 
ordinarily available. 

When a team demonstration hour is 
scheduled, all the staff members of this 


2V. A. Anthony, C. Livesey, P. E. Richter, 
C. H. Russell, The Team Approach to General 
Education”, Junior College Journal, XXVI, 
319-27 and 405-10. 

8 Ibid., 405-410. 
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team are free of classroom assignments. 
Thus, staff members from some or all 
divisions of the junior college may partici- 
pate in many of the presentations. Prob- 
lems are thus discussed and attacked from 
varying, if sometimes conflicting, perspec- 
tives. ‘This inter-disciplinary approach to 
problems affords a breadth and scope of 
attack not readily available in the more 
traditional college setting. A team panel 
may thus deal with concepts of learning 
and personality in terms of social, psycho- 
logical, philosophical, and_ bio-physical 


orientations. 


Course Syllabus 


Mach of the demonstration hours must 
be well-prepared in advance. A course 
syllabus describes the activities of each 
hour in considerable detail and includes 
materials for both staff and student use.* 
‘The staff syllabus is outlined as follows: 


I. Objectives of unit under consideration 
If. Design 

The methods of techniques used to achieve 
the objectives listed above are described in 
detail here, 

A team demonstration hour may include a 
brief demonstration followed by a discussion 
of the implications of the demonstration by a 
student panel. The student panel may then 
be ready for general discussion. The course 
syllabus must describe the demonstration, raise 
pertinent questions, and propose topics that 
will assist in structuring the student-panel 
group. 

Materials 


A list of materials employed during the hour 


* The course syllabus and materials designed 
for use during the team demonstration hour are 
the culmination of many hours of discussion, 
and arbitration by the members of the divisional 
planning committee comprised of E. C. Glanz, 
V. A. Anthony, H. O. Armstrong, and V. F. 
Calta. 
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might include audio-visual aids, charts, case 
history materials, questionnaires, student in- 
struction sheets. 


Since the freshman class is comprised 
of four teams, these demonstration hours 
must be repeated four times a week. ‘The 
staff syllabus enables each staff member 
to prepare for and anticipate the weekly 
demonstration hours. In this way, course 
continuity is maintained from team to 
team within the framework of an outline 
that 
taneity. The syllabus also assists the nar- 
rator in maintaining the continuity and 


encourages flexibility and spon- 


timing of activities essential to the success 
of the presentation. 

The student syllabus follows the general 
outline described below: 


I. Lecture Topic 
The lecture topic preceding the team 
seminar is listed here. 


II. Reading Assignment 
This includes all required and_ sug- 
gested reading pertinent to the unit 
under consideration, 


Team Seminar 
A. Objectives 
The immediate and long-range 
goals of each team seminar are 
recorded here. 
B. Procedures 
The activities of the seminar hour 
or a preview of “things to happen” 
are described here. 
C. Special Features to Observe 
The student is asked to pay special 
attention to this section of the sylla- 
bus. Salient aspects of the presen- 
tation or discussion are noted here. 
The student is thus able to antici- 
pate and focus on the meaning, 
intent, and significance of the unit 
under consideration, 
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A GROUP GUIDANCE PROGRAM IN ACTION 


D. Suggestions for Small Group Dis- 
cussions 
Included here is a list of pertinent 
questions or topics having implica- 
tions for the student as an indi- 
vidual. This material serves as a 
basis for the small group discussions 
that follow the lecture and team 
seminar. 

E. Special Terms to Study 


Significant words and _ phrases, 
unique to each of the topics pre- 


sented, are listed here. 


The student syllabus attempts to facili- 
tate the learning process by organizing the 
material according to the perspective of 
the learner. It is hoped that students will 
find the syllabus useful in adding meaning 
and interest to the unit under considera- 
tion. 


Small Group Discussions 


The small group meetings are generally 
held in the counselor’s office. At the outset 
of the program, these small group discus- 
sion periods deal with further clarification 
of course material. 

While the initial orientation will be in- 
formational, an attempt will be made to 
move gradually from the informational or 
cognitive to the affective or personal. It 
is hoped that, by means of this small group 
structure, students will begin to perceive 
the personal implications of the course 
content. 

In essence, then, moving from lecture, 
to seminar, to small groups, to the coun- 
seling interview represents an attempt to 
deal with increasing affective components 
of student behavior. 

By furnishing the student with general 
principles of behavior and _ inculcating 
these principles by means of interpersonal 
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relationships, it is hoped that, in addition 
to the intellectual benefits derived, each 
student will be better able to cope with 
the demands of his personal-social life. 
This is not meant to imply that affective 
changes are best effected by a rational 
approach, but rather, by increasing the 
student’s level of sophistication concern- 
ing an understanding of human behavior 
and supplementing this understanding 
through the “give and take” of small 
group experiences, the student counselee 
will be better able to derive the benefits of 
individual counseling. 


SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 


It is not the author's intention to under- 
play the importance of lecture and small 
group discussion technique. ‘These two 
methods have been standard repertoire 
since conception of the program several 
years ago. Rather, an attempt has been 
made to describe a technique that hope- 
fully eliminates many of the difficulties 
frequently associated with the teaching of 
large and cumbersome freshman sections. 
Without adding unduly to an already 
heavy schedule of assignments, the team 
hour adds a new and vital dimension to 
the counselor’s program of approach. 

The divisional Planning Committee felt 
that a proposal of this type offers several 
advantages. 


1. Provides additional dimension of groups 
in guidance program. 

2. Provides additional discussion oppor- 
tunities for each student. 


3. Provides student 


leadership, role playing, and member- 


opportunities for 


ship. 
4. Provides a basis for small group work 
and individual counseling. 


we 
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Provides a method for handling large 
numbers of students. 

6. Avoids having counselor in the class- 

room excessively, 


Makes better use of existing classroom 
facilities. 

&. Provides for opportunity and richness 
of resources not ordinarily available. 


The team seminar technique is not 
without its limitations, however. The de- 
mands on the qualifications of the coun- 
selor involved are not to be minimized. 
He must be adept with respect to group 
and case study methods and be a compe- 
tent panel and general discussion moder- 
ator, as well as something of an actor in 
many of the demonstration activities. The 
narrator must be an individual who is 
sensitive to the needs of the group and is 
capable of maintaining a pace in the dis- 
cussion and humbug of activity that is 
orderly, meaningful, and provocative. A 
poorly organized and directed demonstra- 
tion hour may well result in confusion and 
perhaps chaos, In addition, while the 
over-all number of group contact hours 
may be small, considerable time and effort 
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must be expended in the preparation and 
accumulation of materials to be used in a 
group design of this kind. 

The program of guidance herein des- 
cribed employs a variety of methods: lec- 
ture, group discussion technique, team 
seminar, and individual counseling. Such 
a multi-varied approach assumes a level 
and breadth of counselor skill and crea- 
tivity that is hardly easy to achieve. 

Finding personnel equal to the task 
may not be the solution, however. ‘The 
program described here was not a fait 
accompli. It has evolved, rather, as the 
result of many years of experimenting, dis- 
carding, adopting, modifying, and assimi- 
lating. ‘Those who have participated in 
the program during this interim of change 
and growth have similarly changed and 
grown with the program. 

The process has been slow and the task 
difficult. In the final analysis, however, 
the worthwhileness of this venture must 
be evaluated, not in terms of the com- 
plexity of the design for level of counselor 
proficiency, but rather in terms of its 
effects with respect to student learning 
and growth. 
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The Next Fifty Years* 


FRANCIS H. HORN 


ir 1s A pleasure and an honor to partici- 
pate in this Golden Jubilee celebration of 
Worcester Junior College. For 50 years 
now the college has been serving the city 
of Worcester and the central Massa- 
chusetts area—and serving them well. It 
is fitting and proper, therefore, that this 
half-century mark in its history should be 
celebrated by the college and community 
together. Perhaps nowhere else are town 
and gown so close as in Worcester, whose 
founders established it for “the better 
convenience of attending God’s worship, 
the better education of their children, and 
the better accommodation of the trades 
people.” The interests of education and 
the business community have been close 
throughout Worcester’s history. 

We are gathered here to pay tribute to 
the college for its 50 years of service. You 
know the extent and value of that service 
far better than I, although I doubt if all 
citizens in this area appreciate its true 
scope. In the last ten years the college has 
provided educational opportunities an- 
nually for more than 800 evening students 
and more than 400 day students; this 
year it has over 2,000 students, Almost all 
of these students have come from the 
Worcester area; a great many of thern 
have worked in Worcester while studying : 


Author of numerous articles and book re- 
views, FRANCIS H. HORN is President of Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, New York. 


and most of them have been absorbed into 
Worcester business and industry upon 
graduation. ‘The provision of this rela- 
tively large number of well trained gradu- 
ates, some 12,000 in all, has been a sig- 
nificant contribution to the business and 
civic life of this area. It is a major pur- 
pose of celebrations like this one to call 
attention to such contributions—not just 
to say “thank you” to the college for the 
invaluable services it has rendered, but 
to arouse the community to the impor- 
tance of strengthening and expanding 
these services. 

On this happy occasion of the col- 
lege’s Golden Jubilee we should com- 
mend the wisdom and foresight of those 
who first started the classes that developed 
into today’s college; we should remember 
those who have guided its destinies, 
through service on its boards of control 
and on its administrative staff, during its 
first 50 years; and we should call to mind 
the many devoted men and women who 
through the years have served as its 
teachers. Today we honor them all 
those whose service has been completed 
and those who today are enthusiastically 
carrying the college forward to new 
achievements. We honor especially the 
able director of the college, Mr. Harold 
Bentley, who, in the short space of six 

'* This address was given at the Fifty-year 


Celebration of Worcester Junior College, April 
28, 1956. 
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years, has accomplished so much. We 
wish him many more happy and satisfying 
years at its helm. 

A fiftieth anniversary 
should be more than a time for looking 
backward to past achievements. It should 
in addition provide an opportunity for 


celebration 


looking forward, for charting the course 
of the college, perhaps for the next fifty 
years. ‘This is obviously a difficult task. 
Predicting the future—even a few years 
hence—is a hazardous undertaking. Yet 
I want to try to do just that. I claim no 
special powers of prophecy; I have no 
crystal ball of unusual merit. Yet I think 
certain trends in the future development 
of this country are already clear and these 
can be projected with some assurance—at 
least in a general way—into the years 
that lie ahead. 

The word for the future is “fabulous.” 
In fact, the editors of Fortune have re- 
cently issued in book form under the title, 
The Fabulous Future, a series of articles 
on America in 1980, published in the mag- 
azine last year. The book’s title is the same 
as that of the first article written by Gen- 
eral David Sarnoff, RCA Board Chair- 
man and, incidentally, a Pratt alumnus 
and trustee, 

The book makes clear, as indeed does 
the reading of one’s daily newspaper, that 
in the future the tempo of change will 
be speeded up even more than in recent 
years. Yet the present rate of progress and 
achievement is the fastest in the world’s 
history. In the 50 years since Worcester 
Junior College was founded, man has 
made more advance in science and tech- 
nology than he had made since the dawn 
of civilization, and in certain nations, at 
least, he has attained the highest stand- 
comfort he has ever 


ard of material 
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known. In this half century, man has con- 
quered time and space; he has split the 
atom and broken through the sound bar- 
rier; he has invented machines that do 
almost anything—even think; he has 
overcome many of the diseases that once 
ravaged the earth; and he may well be 
on the way to mastering the problem of 
insufficient food that has always plagued 
mankind, Yet these achievements are only 
a foretaste of the greater achievements to 
come. 

“the 


dominant physical fact in the next quar- 


General Sarnoff declares that 


ter century will be technological progress 


unprecedented in kind and in volume.” 
Because of the increasing speed with 
which this is occurring, he emphasizes 
that we are “merely on the threshold of 
the technological age.” He suggests that 
in addition to further developments in 
the fields of synthetics and plastics, guided 
missiles and communications, antibiotics 
and automation, we may look for tremen- 
dous advances in fields not yet developed 
or only beginning to be explored—in solar 
and tidal energy, for example, in the utili- 
zation of the untapped mineral and chem- 
ical resources of the oceans, in the open- 
ing of desert areas to habitation and culti- 
vation through irrigation by purified sea 
water, So great will be our scientific and 
technological advances in the coming 
years, he concludes, the progress we have 
made in all these fields today will seem 
“from the vantage point of 1980, a fum- 
bling prelude.” | 

This tremendous progress will have two 
major results—one basically good, one 
potentially bad. The good result in the 
fabulous future is that most of us will 
enjoy an improved standard of living, 
greater leisure, and longer life. 
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Eugene R. Black, president of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, predicted only last week 
that national income in the United States 
and Western Europe would be doubled 
in just over 20 years. Fortune has pre- 
dicted that the average American family 
unit in 1980 will have a “spendable”’ in- 
come in excess of $8,000 compared to to- 
day’s $4,400. It indicates further that this 
doubling of income (real income, inci- 
dentally) will be earned in a work week of 
only 35 hours compared to today’s 41. 
Though no expert in this field, I believe 
Fortune is much too cautious in its esti- 
mate of the future work week. Our staff 
at Pratt is already on a 35-hour week; 
only 30 hours in the summer. Walter 
Reuther is currently discussing the four- 
day week of 32 hours. I am willing to 
wager that in 1980 the average work 
week will be no more than 30 hours, pos- 
sibly even 24. 

Furthermore, the developments in the 
field of energy and in the area of what 
we now Call “automation” will certainly 
change the nature of the work we do. We 
shall have almost unlimited power in 
our fabulous future. One scientist has esti- 
mated that the hydrogen in one cubic 
mile of sea water would supply enough 
energy to meet our needs at the 1950 rate 
for about 30,000 years. With such power, 
new machines will carry the heavy work 
burdens man has shouldered in the past. 
The National Association of Manufac- 
turers, in its own glimpse of the future 
The Americade Exhibition 
that with this unlimited power, “the initi- 


prophesies 


ative and ingenuity-of a free people can 
banish human toil forever.” 
Certainly in the future, most of us will 


have more money to enjoy more of the 
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good things of life, and we will have more 
leisure in which to enjoy them—as well as 
a greater disposition to do so. 

Moreover, we shall live longer. Un- 
questionably the few remaining major 
diseases that cut life short for many peo- 
ple—cancer, for example—will be con- 
quered as the killers of the past have 
been. The life span in the last half century 
has increased from 48 to 67 years for 
men and from 51 to 73 years for women. 
Another ten or a dozen years is not un- 
reasonable to expect. Perhaps in our fabu- 
lous future, he who lives only to the 
biblically allotted three score years and 
ten will be considered to have died young. 

Perhaps even more important than the 
mere extension of the life span is the fact 
that people will grow old more slowly and 
be in possession of their full physical and 
mental powers to an advanced age. No 
aspect of the fabulous future has greater 
significance for mankind than this pros- 
pect of a meaningful and happy life in the 
later years if——and this is a mighty big if 
—man does not destroy himself and his 
civilization in the meantime. The possi- 
bility that he might do so is the potentially 
bad result of the new science and tech- 
nology. The future is a fabulous one if 
man can learn to solve the highly complex 
social and political problems that he faces 
as a result of these developments in the 
material and scientific areas. Never be- 
fore has man had so much control over 
the universe and over his immediate en- 
vironment, At the same time the world 
has shrunk so greatly—jet planes may 
soon cross the Atlantic Ocean in a matter 
of four hours—-and communications have 
brought all areas of the earth so close to- 
gether—news 1s flashed around the world 
in a matter of seconds—that nations and 
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peoples have acquired a new interde- 
pendence bringing problems of the great- 
est complexity. 

‘The shrinking of the globe and man’s 
control of the physical universe, especially 
his power over the instruments of destruc- 
tion, have not been matched by equal ad- 
vances in the realm of social and political 
activity. We have not found, for example, 
ways to satisfy the natural aspirations of 
peoples of so-called underdeveloped coun- 
tries for new status as individuals and as 
nations. Yet such nationalistic stirrings in 
a divided world may lead to a conflict in 
which the terribly destructive forces cre- 
ated by the new technology are unleashed. 

Paradoxically, the balance in atomic 
weapons may prevent an all-out global 
conflict, which if it did not destroy west- 
ern civilization, would certainly set it back 
for decades or indeed for centuries. Per- 
sonally, I do not believe that such a con- 
flict will come. But the fabulous future I 
have outlined will not be realized if we 
merely succeed in avoiding a third World 
War. If all our energy and wisdom is used 
only to preserve an uneasy divided world 
and to prevent a cold war from becoming 
a hot one, our future—-which could be so 
wonderful and so challenging—will be a 
bleak and unfulfilled one. 

Our major problem, if the fabulous fu- 
ture is to become a reality, is to find ways 
of building such international understand- 
ing and cooperation that ours is a world 
of genuine peace—such a world as the 
prophet Micah described so appealingly 
over 2,000 years ago when he wrote: 


Nation shall not lift up a sword against 
nation, 

Neither shall they learn war any more, 

But they shall sit every man under his vine 
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And under his fig tree; 
And none shall make them afraid. 


President Eisenhower has written hope- 
fully of “that golden day when a fuller 
and clearer knowledge of each other’s as- 
pirations and purposes, displacing mutual 
ignorance and fear, will bring about a cli- 
mate of peace and good will among the 
nations.” This is the kind of a future that 
above all else we long for. 

The future is threatened, however, not 
only by the complex problems of inter- 
national relations in a divided world: it is 
also endangered by economic, social, and 
political problems in every nation and 
here at home. Americans must succeed in 
their efforts to assist peoples everywhere 
to approach the standards of living and 
the conditions of freedom enjoyed in 
America. Americans must recognize, 
furthermore, that the benefits enjoyed so 
widely in this country must be extended 
to all our own people not now fully enjoy- 
ing them. In addition, we Americans must 
realize that the future is in jeopardy unless 
answers are found to such critical prob- 
lems as racial intolerance, religious big- 
otry, juvenile delinquency, labor-manage- 
ment conflicts, and the erosion of civil 
liberties. Finally, if our fabulous future is 
to achieve the full measure of its promise, 
we must direct our attention to two condi- 
tions which cast a dark shadow over the 
future. The first requires that we find ways 
of overcoming the unhappy tensions and 
frustrations of our time which break so 
many lives and which fill our mental insti- 
tutions. Surely advances in medicine and 
psychiatry will help, but the problem will 
remain until we find ways to change those 
conditions of contemporary life that pro- 
duce mental breakdown. 
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The second condition that militates 
against the full achievement of the fabu- 
lous future is the weakness in the moral 
and spiritual climate of this country. Un- 
less we strengthen the moral and spiritual 
foundations of this nation—-and of the 
world as a whole—however much we im- 
prove the material standards of living, 
however much we increase our leisure and 
extend our span of years, we shall fail to 
attain the satisfying future that our scien- 
tific and technological progress makes 
possible. 

You may well ask what all this has to do 
with education in general and Worcester 
Junior College in particular. Let me turn 
to a consideration of the role of education 
in preparing for this future—-50O years 
ahead of us, or ten, or even next year. If I 
were to take a text for these remarks, it 
would be a statement from the report, 
published in 1952, of the Commission on 
Financing Higher Education. The Com- 
mission, made up of both educators and 
business leaders, stated its conviction that 
“the future growth and development of 
our intellectual resources, our spiritual 
and material well-being, our national se- 
curity, and our basic freedom depend in 
considerable measure upon how well 
higher education performs its essential 
tasks.” Or as the Council for Financial 
Aid to Education, another organization of 
educators and corporation executives, re- 
cently put it: “What happens to Ameri- 
can education will eventually happen to 
America.”’ From now on, I shall speak of 
education in America, although the role 
of education is just as significant through- 
out the world! 

It should be obvious that the need for 
education, especially for higher education, 
is greater than ever before in our history. 
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At no time in the past has the role of the 
colleges and universities been so impor- 
tant, both for the individual and for so- 
ciety. In the light of the future which I 
have pictured—a future full of promise 
for all mankind, but especially for Ameri- 
cans, yet a future whose realization 1s 
threatened by complex domestic and in- 
ternational problems—let me examine the 
responsibilities for institutions of higher 
education, including the one whose Gold- 
en Jubilee we are celebrating today. 

It is my conviction that higher educa- 
tion faces three major tasks if it is to ful- 
fill its responsibilities to the nation and the 
world. First, it must prepare the specialists 
needed by our increasingly complex world, 
especially those individuals who produce 
the continuing scientific and technological 
advances which will make the fabulous 
future possible. Second, it must so educate 
students that they will exercise the respon- 
sibilities of twentieth century citizenship 
in an intelligent and responsible manner, 
with special attention to producing those 
conditions of international understanding 
and cooperation that will lead to condi- 
tions of real and permanent peace. Fi- 
nally, higher education must prepare its 
students for the greater leisure that will 
come to almost everyone. Let me now con- 
sider each of these tasks in greater detail. 

I need scarcely document the need for 
more and better scientists and engineers 
if this country is to maintain its present 
technological superiority, its position of 
world leadership, and its high standard 
of living. A comprehensive survey of the 
American economy recently completed by 
the Twentieth Century Fund declares that 
we owe to our technology a per capita 
income five times higher than the world’s 
average. “Technology is our primary re- 
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source,” the report of the survey states. 
“Without it, all other resources would be 
economically nonexistent.” Today our 
depend 


largely upon college and university trained 


technological ,achievements 


men and women. We must find ways to 
increase the supply of such graduates ; our 
national leaders in government and in- 
dustry are profoundly disturbed by the 
fact that the Soviet Union seems to be 
outstripping us in the production of tech- 
nically and scientifically trained person- 
nel. It is essential that the number and 
quality of such personnel in this country 
keep pace with their production in the 
U.S.S.R., not just to insure our superi- 
ority—-or even equality—-in the develop- 
ment of war material, but to insure the 
growth of the over-all productive capacity 
which is responsible for our present high 
standard of living and which holds the 
promise of our fabulous future. 

It should be remembered, moreover, 
that our economy demands not just scien- 
tists and engineers but a great variety of 
specialists who help our industrial ma- 
chine to run smoothly and efficiently. In- 
dustry needs lawyers and accountants, 
architects and designers, salesmen and ad- 
vertising men, labor relations experts and 
personnel administrators. Above all, it 
needs executives, for good management 
may be the primary factor in the future 
growth and development of our produc- 
tive might. 

Industry looks to the colleges and uni- 
versities to provide the personnel for these 
positions; it looks to them also to provide 
the personnel needed for less responsible 
positions for the technicians and for the 
secretaries without whom no industrial 
enterprise lives. ‘The production of such 
semi-professional personnel is the special 
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responsibility of junior colleges. In fact, 
except for skilled and unskilled labor— 
and automation will almost do away with 
the latter—-American industry must turn 
to the colleges and universities for the hu- 
man resources necessary to its survival. 
One should point out, moreover, that the 
universities themselves carry on much of 
the research and development that ad- 
vance our industrial might. There is every 
reason to expect that they will continue 
such activities in the future and thus di- 
rectly contribute to the remarkable prog- 
ress that lies ahead of us. 

The nation needs specialized personnel 
in many areas other than industry. It 
needs them in the health professions and 
in social service work, in agriculture and 
transportation, in government, and in 
education, in fact in every one of the 
thousand and one fields that helps to make 
our complex society what it is. In the next 
50 years the nation and the world will 
need specialists in greater number and in 
more fields than ever before in history. 
Producing these specialists falls to our in- 
stitutions of higher education. If the col- 
leges and universities should fail in this 
responsibility, there will be no fabulous 
future, not here in the United States or 
anywhere. 

The production of specialists, especially 
those in science and engineering, is only 
one of the major tasks of higher education. 
Another is to prepare our people for re- 
This 


course, to prepare them for the exercise 


sponsible citizenship. means, of 
of those ordinary duties and privileges of a 
democratic society, such as obeying the 
law, paying full taxes, voting regularly in 
primaries and elections, and, hopefully, 
holding public office if called upon to do 
so. Good citizenship means more—it 
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means sharing in those voluntary commu- 
nity and other civic activities which are so 
characteristic of the American way of life. 
It calls for participation in the work of 
such agencies as the Y.M.C.A. and the 
Y.W.C.A., the P.T.A. and the Commu- 
nity Chest, the libraries and the museums, 
and the thousands of other health, chari- 
table, educational, and cultural organiza- 
tions dedicated to the welfare of individ- 
uals and society. 

But if the exercise of civic duties is to be 
really responsible, it must be carried out by 
informed citizens. Regular exercise of 
these duties helps, but it is not enough. 
Good citizenship requires that individuals 
at least make an effort to understand the 
complicated problems which they are 
called upon directly or indirectly to decide 
—issues such as segregation, the control 
and use of atomic energy, the tariff, public 
power, monopoly, federal aid to educa- 
tion, farm subsidies, and above all, the 
baffling intricacies of foreign relations. 
This last is most important of all. Igno- 
rance and ineptness in this area, not just 
on the part of our diplomats and states- 
men, but on the part of our people who in 
the end determine foreign policy, may in- 
deed bring about the conflict which will 
lead to catastrophe and chaos. Enlight- 
ened understanding about foreign affairs, 
however, may lead to that international 
understanding and cooperation which 
alone can produce the golden day of peace 
and goodwill among nations of which 
President Eisenhower spoke so hopefully. 

To produce informed and enlightened 
citizens is the responsibility of our schools 
and colleges. ‘They must lay the founda- 
tions for good citizenship—of knowledge 
and understanding on the one hand, of 
sound judgment and logical thinking on 
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the other. These are the aspects of educa- 
tion that all of our young people need re- 
gardless of their field of specialization. 

The third task of higher education in 
our time is to prepare people for the wise 
use of their leisure time. As the work week 
becomes shorter and the life span longer, 
preparing people for this greater leisure 
we shall all enjoy becomes more and more 
important. 

In a way, colleges and universities have 
always prepared their graduates for the 
leisure time they were expected to have. 
The development of interest in literature, 
history, philosophy, art, and music is not 
new to American higher education, al- 
though the provision of work in the cre- 
ative arts is of comparatively recent origin. 
But the incidental attention to such inter- 
ests in the past will not meet the new con- 
ditions of our fabulous future. All people, 
not just a few, will have considerable 
amounts of leisure time and eventually 
many years of what we have called “re- 
tirement.”’ More direct efforts than in the 
past must be made by the colleges and uni- 
versities to inculcate habits of wide and 
extensive reading and of active interest in 
cultural pursuits. Special attention must 
be given to the development of interest in 
such creative fields as art and music. Even 
more, colleges and universities must pro- 
vide opportunities for the development of 
hobby interests outside these fields. 

‘The greater emphasis upon leisure-time 
activities points up one of the newer re- 
sponsibilities of higher education that will 
be increasingly significant in the future 
adult education. We are more and more 
conscious that education is a life-long 
process, that it must continue in one form 
or another so long as one’s mental and 
physical powers permit. ‘There are many 
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agencies that provide adult education ac- 
tivities, but the primary responsibility for 
adult education lies with the schools and 
colleges. Although in some institutions the 
adult students exceed the number of regu- 
lar students, many colleges and universi- 
ties do not yet recognize an obligation in 
this regard. ‘The obligation extends to all 
three responsibilities of higher education 
that I have been discussing. It extends, in 
the first place, to providing those individ- 
uals, often above normal college ave, who 
are unable to attend college during the 
day, with opportunities for the specialized 
preparation useful for their own advance- 
ment and needed for the continued devel- 
opment of this nation. With the rapid 
changes in our technology, furthermore, 
everyone, regardless of the extent of his 
preparation in his chosen field, will need 
further training—-and such training is 
adult education. 

Another significant part of adult educa- 
tion is continuing education for respon- 
sible citizenship. Few individuals can 
really appreciate the complexities of the 
economic, social and political issues of our 
time without help; this help is best pro- 
vided by the colleges and universities. Fi- 
nally, much, if not most, of the provision 
of opportunities for leisure time learning 
will be for adult students. As I view the 
future, therefore, I see adult education 
making larger and larger demands upon 
the colleges and universities. If the years 
ahead are to produce the happy and won- 
derful future I have pictured, these de- 
mands must be met. 

The extent to which they will be met 
may depend upon the answers given to 
another problem now facing the colleges 
and universities—the problem of college 
enrollments created by what has come to 
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be called in educational circles the “tidal 
wave of students.” Let me speak briefly 
about the numbers of college students we 
can expect in the future and the nature of 
the problems the expansion creates. 

There are approximately three million 
students in college this year, the largest 
enrolJment in history. Conservative esti- 
mates—some recently made by the Coun- 
cil for Financial Aid to Education, for 
example—put 1970 enrollment at four 
million and 1975 enrollment at five mil- 
lion. I believe, however, that the five mil- 
lion will be reached by 1965 and that by 
1975 there will probably be from eight to 
twelve million students in college. Briefly, 
here are the reasons I think college en- 
rollment will triple in the next twenty 
years. 

There are three contributing factors: 
the increasing birth rate, the higher per- 
centage of high school graduates going to 
college, and the tendency for students to 
remain in college longer. In the last 20 
years the birth rate has approximately 
doubled, and it continues to increase. If 
only the same percentage of college-age 
youth is in college in 1975 as this year, 
the enrollment will be at least six million, 
but the percentage will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to increase as it has in the past. 
When Worcester Junior College was 
founded, about five per cent of college- 
age youth were actually in college; when 
the day division was organized in 1940, 
there were 16 per cent in college; now it 
is about 33 per cent. 1 am convinced that 
in the next 20 years this percentage will 
increase, so that by 1975 approximately 
one-half of our college age youth will be 
attending institutions of higher education. 

There is no time to go into the many 
reasons why this is so, but I want to men- 
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tion one that is extremely important. This 
nation is beginning to recognize that our 
most important resource is our brain- 
power yet of the half million people of 
highest intellectual promise, about 
100,000 never even finish high school and 
of the top quarter of all high school grad- 
uates, one-half do not go on to college. 
This waste is arousing increasing concern 
since our complex society requires the 
maximum development of all our talented 
young people. Our advancing technology 
and role of leadership in world affairs will 
sharply increase the demand for mental 
competence. Consequently, in the future 
every effort will be made to reduce the 
barriers, financial and otherwise, which 
keep these able young people from college. 

Such efforts, together with a number of 
other significant causes—the establish- 
ment of new colleges, for example, espe- 
cially junior colleges, which make college 
education accessible to young people who 
previously were unable to attend, and the 
continuing high level of economic pros- 
perity——will substantially increase the per- 
centage of youth of college age who ac- 
tually are in college. 

Finally, the pressure for higher degrees, 
which keeps students in college longer, for 
five, six, seven, or more years instead of 
the usual four years, will increase the 
number of persons in college during the 
coming years. Incidentally, the figures I 
have been citing for future enrollments do 
not include any estimate of the vast num- 
bers of adult students who will be coming 
to our colleges and universities in increas- 
ing numbers. 

These are circumstances, of course, 
which may prevent the tremendous in- 
crease of college students which I pre- 
dicted. One is the terrific cost of providing 
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a college education for three or possibly 
four times the numbers we have in college 
today. Yet I believe that whatever costs 
are necessary will be met. ‘The American 
people increasingly recognize that our fu- 
ture well-being and security depend di- 
rectly upon the extent and success of high- 
er education in America. Business and in- 
dustry likewise are coming to understand 
the degree to which they are dependent 
upon the colleges and universities, with 
the result that corporations are beginning 
to accept some responsibility for their fi- 
nancial support. Corporation executives 
know well that “what happens to Ameri- 
can education will eventually happen to 
America,” so that organizations like the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and the National Association of 
Manufacturers are urging their members 
to give generously to colleges and univer- 
sities. In 1954—55, exclusive of contract re- 
search, business corporations contributed 
$65,000,000 to higher institutions. The 
Council for Financial Aid to Education 
estimates that by 1970 the annual figure 
will be half a billion dollars. Let me say in 
connection with this matter that it is im- 
portant that such support not be funneled 
only into the older, well-established col- 


leges and universities. There is a short- 
sighted tendency for corporate giving to 
follow the tradition of “unto him that 
hath.” Often a grant to a younger insti- 
tution, or one not following the standard 
pattern, will bring greater over-all benefits 
than a grant of similar amount to a 
wealthier institution. Junior colleges, for 
example, have been almost completely 
neglected in industry support programs. 
General Electric has only recently modi- 
fied its corporate alumnus program to in- 
clude the junior colleges, and it is hoped 
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that others will follow suit. In any case, 
with the greater support from business 
and industry, with increased alumni giv- 
ing, greater tax support of public institu- 
tions, and more efficient and economical 
operation, the colleges and universities of 
this country will, I am sure, obtain the 
financial means needed to enable them 
to serve this vastly increased student popu- 
lation and to help bring about the finer, 
richer future I have suggested lies ahead 
for us. 

A more serious problem resulting from 
expanding enrollments is obtaining the 
required number of capable teachers to 
maintain the quality of our educational 
programs. ‘The best thought our leaders 
can give will be required if the colleges 
and universities in the future are to be 
staffed with effective and inspiring teach- 
ers in sufficient numbers to permit the 
student expansion I have predicted. 

‘There is a third deterrent to any large 
increase in the number of colleve students. 
This is the opposition of college faculties 
themselves. I suspect that most faculty 
members look upon the increased demand 
for a college education as the millenium 
they have always hoped for. Now is the 


raise standards” by holding the 


time to 
line on enrollments, to get rid of “the 
large number of young people who are in 


college and shouldn't be,” to quote Pro- 
fessor Douglas Bush of Harvard. Such 
views are typical of college professors, and 
temporarily they may block normal ex- 
pansion. But in the end, a college educa- 
tion will be available to every American 
boy and girl willing and able to take ad- 
vantage of it. This is the American tradi- 
tion. 

The fact that American higher educa- 
tion as a whole will expand three or four 
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times during the next 20 years does not 
mean, of course, that every institution will 
expand in that proportion. There will be 
many new institutions founded in the next 
two decades, many of them junior col- 
leges. Numbers of our 600 junior colleges 
will undoubtedly become four-year insti- 
tutions and expand accordingly. Most of 
the junior colleges in Connecticut when I 
was there before the war have already 
done so. But each institution must decide 
for itself, in the light of its own charter 
and purposes, its traditions and resources, 
and the pressures, internal and external, 
placed upon it, just how it will respond to 
the increase in demand for higher educa- 
tion. 

This brings me to these remarks: just 
what does all this mean for Worcester 
Junior College? What should be said on 
this fiftieth anniversary about the future 
of the college? What course should it set 
for itself as it starts out on its second half 
century? 

Let me say first that the answer to these 
questions must finally be made by the 
trustees, the governors, and the adminis- 
tration of the college in terms of the needs 
and best interests of the Worcester area. 
But I trust that you will not object if in 
line with my remarks on America’s fabu- 
lous future and the role of higher educa- 
tion in bringing it about, I make a few 
observations and suggestions about the 
future of the college as I see it. 

First of all, this is a community insti- 
tution, part of the very fabric of the spe- 
cific needs of the Worcester area. ‘This is 
not to deny it the right to attract students 
from a wider area, and, indeed, there are 
advantages in doing so; the students will 
enjoy a broadening educational experi- 
ence and the community benefits by the 
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retention of graduates from outside the 
area. But basically the college should be a 
Worcester institution, and if it serves the 
local community well, it will also be serv- 
ing the nation and the world well. 

The college must hold fast to its present 
educational philosophy. According to this 
philosophy, it has two objectives, both 
interrelated in the most effective educa- 
tional programs. ‘These purposes are to 
prepare its students for specific careers in 
business or industry and to “provide the 
general education necessary to maintain 
free persons in a free society—-in other 
words to develop good citizens.” In so 
doing, Worcester Junior College will be 
helping to meet the needs of the future 
which I have emphasized—the need for 
specialized personnel for our technological 
society and the need for enlightened citi- 
zens to produce those conditions which 
will lead to happy and useful lives in a 
world at peace both at home and abroad. 

I suggest that one of the areas offering 
significant opportunities to the college for 
greater service than at present is adult 
education, especially in the fields of civic 
and political enlightenment and of cul- 
tural enrichment. The college might also 
plan to provide preparation for leisure- 
time activities, the importance of which I 
have stressed. 

I would suggest, moreover, that this 
college firmly take its position on the side 
of expansion of educational opportunities. 
I do not see how an institution which be- 
gan 50) years ago with three students and 
now has over 2,000 can do otherwise. As 
a community college, it is dedicated to 
meeting community needs. I understand 
that since World War II nearly 300 new 


firms have started and stayed in business 


in Worcester. ‘To provide more trained 
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graduates for Worcester’s industrial 
growth is one way of serving this commu- 
nity effectively. For Worcester Junior Col- 
lege to expand is both inevitable and de- 
sirable. As a matter of fact, because of the 
ereater need for more highly trained per- 
sons, there may be considerable pressure 
for the college to become a four-year insti- 
tution. If the local need does dictate such 
upward expansion, I feel sure that the col- 
lege will maintain the spirit of useful and 
progressive service that has characterized 
the first 50 years of its existence. 

This Golden Jubilee celebration should 
be a time of reaffirming the college’s dedi- 
cation to this spirit of service. It is right 
that collese and community should unite 
in doing so. Worcester Junior College is a 
cooperative enterprise; it requires com- 
munity support if it is to render the maxi- 
mum service to this important area. Much 
is being done in this respect. ‘The two 
boards of the college include many of 
Worcester’s most distineuished leaders. 
‘The mayor's proclamation naming today 
Convocation Day is additional evidence 
of this support, as is the present size of the 
student body. I would suggest, however, 
that as it enters its second half century, if 
Worcester Junior College is to fulfill the 
significant role higher institutions have to 
play in bringing about the fabulous future 
I have pictured, it will require not only 
sustained community interest and moral 
support, but financial support, and in sub- 
stantial amounts. This must come from 
Worcester business and industry and from 
citizens generally, all of whom have a 
stake in what the college can do to im- 
prove and enrich the business, industrial, 
and cultural life of this community. All 
are likewise concerned with what this col- 
lege can contribute to the lives of its stu- 
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dents, who are, in effect, the most precious 
resource this nation has as it faces the 
future. 

You will forgive me, I hope, if I end 
these remarks on this financial note. No 
college president worthy of his salt these 
days can fail to call attention to the finan- 
cial needs of higher education. Colleges 
and universities, more than any other seg- 
ment of our great society, will determine 
the shape of things to come. There are 
unlimited possibilities ahead for this na- 
tion and for the world at large. We stand 
closer to being able to realize the age-old 
aspirations of mankind for a better life, 
indeed, for an ideal existence than ever 
before in history. Likewise, we stand 
poised more perilously on the abyss of to- 
tal destruction than ever before. Call it 
presumption if you will, but I believe that 
it is education, more than any other single 
factor, that will determine the fate of man 
in the future. Above all, it is higher edu- 
cation which has the crucial role. But the 
colleges and universities will be unable to 
carry out their tremendous responsibilities 
unless they have the interest and the fi- 
nancial support which will enable them to 
do their job effectively. Consequently, I 
am willing and glad, even on occasions 
like this one, to point out this need of the 
colleges. 

I am not suggesting, of course, that the 
future of mankind lies in the lap of Wor- 
cester Junior College. But each institution 
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of higher education, large or small, young 
or old, contributes to the total effort. 
Worcester Junior College, through its 
service to this community, contributes to 
the welfare of the nation and all mankind. 
By doing its bit here in this community, it 
is helping to bring about the glorious fu- 
ture that is possible for all of us. 

The extent of its contribution, the ef- 
fectiveness of its service, depends, let me 
state again, upon the cooperation of col- 
lege and community. The administration 
and the faculty of the college are ready to 
do their very best as the college begins its 
second 50 years. The college enjoys the 
excellent leadership of Mr. Bentley. It 
looks to the people of Worcester for the 
cooperation that will enable it to move 
forward to another 50 years of effective 
service. I am sure that this great commu- 
nity will provide that cooperation in full 
measure. 

I congratulate the college and its staff 
upon having reached this milestone in its 
history. I congratulate the city of Wor- 
cester and its people upon having an insti- 
tution like Worcester Junior College in its 
midst. I am sure that I express the hope 
of both college and community that this 
celebration today marks the beginning of 
a new era that will be marked by an even 
closer cooperation between the two and 


even greater achievements in the next 50 


years. 
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Cost Per Student in the Private Junior Colleges 
in the United States 


C. C. COLVERT 


Tuts cost study was made at the request 
of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges. A similar study for public junior 
colleges appeared in the March, 1957, 
Journal. 

‘The junior coll ves as listed in the 1955 
Junior College Directory were used in this 
study, but since those colleges operated by 
the Catholic Church were not compara- 
ble to other private colleges in instruc- 
tional costs, they were excluded. Because 
of lack of data from the Negro colleges, 
they were also omitted. Of the 260 private 


junior colleges, then, there were 167 or 
28.1 available for use, and check lists re- 
questing cost and enrollment data were 
sent to all these colleges. 

The junior colleges were grouped into 
three regions, using the regional accredit- 
ing region as the basis: the Southern As- 
sociation, the North Central Association, 
and the New England and Middle States 
Associations combined. No usable reports 
were received from private junior colleges 
in the Western and Northwest Associa- 


tions (see Table I). The data in Table I 


TABLE I 


The Number of Private Junior Colleges Available by Regions and the 
Number and Per Cent Used in this Study 


Southern Nerth Central 
Type of No Used No 


New Fagland Western & 
& Middle States Northwest Total 


Used No U No. Used 


Used aed 
Colleges Avail. No. % Avail. Ne. % Avail. Ne. % Avail. No. % Avail. No. 


Private 65 21 32 41 14 341 54 12 222 7 0 00 167 47 281 


reveal that from 22.2 to 33.2 per cent of 
the available colleges in each of the three 
regions were used or 28.1 per cent of the 
total available number. Each college re- 
ported the total number of student semes- 


C. C. COLVERT is Chairman, Department of 
Educational Administration, and Consultant in 
Junior College Education, The University of 
Texas, Austin. Dr. Colvert is also Assistant 
Coordinator of Research of the AAJC. 


ter or quarter hours taught each semester 
or quarter of 1954-55. The total for the 
year was then divided by 30, if semester 
hours, and by 45, if quarter hours, to ar- 
rive at the total number of full-time stu- 
dent equivalents in the college. The per 
student cost figures are presented by budg- 
et items according to enrollment groups 
as noted in the tables. 

Cost per student was given as the av- 
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456 
erage for the median institution rather 
than the average cost of all institutions 
since extremes influence the average more 
than the median. If only two colleges 
were used in an enrollment group, aver- 
ages were listed as noted, and where only 
one institution was used, that also was 
footnoted. The data in Tables II, 111, and 
IV list the median institution cost for the 
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budget items charged to administrative 
and general expense for the different en- 
rollment groups in the three regions. 
The cost per student in most budget 
items for each region usually decreased 
as the enrollment size became larger. In 
the Southern Region, however, the total 
per student cost for administration and 
general expense was $301.29 and de- 


TABLE 


The Median Institution Cost Per Student for Administrative and General Expense in 
the Private Junior Colleges of the Southern Association States Region 


According to Enrollment Size 


(a) 


Total Adm. 


Fnroliment Board of Business Dean of Dean of Student & Ceneral 
Size Trustees President Dean Registrar Maer. Men Women Welfare CGuidance’ Expense 
(b) (b) (b) (b) (b) 
0-99 $3.43 $83.05. $21.25 $43.79 $19.41 $16.88 $8.52 $301.29 
100-249 98 47,91 24.21 18.67 27.44 9.45 13.87 8.56 222.45 
(b) (b) (b) 
250-499 2.41 21.07 13.64 9.90 17.19 2.29 6.84 6.20 3.73 117.22 
(b ( b) ( b) 
500-999 21.87 13.95 791 10.22 0.83 4.51 119.35 
(a) See note (a) Taste lI (b) Average. 
TABLE Ill 


The Median Institution Cost Per Student for Administrative and General Expense 
in the Private Juntor Colleges of the North Central States 
Region According to Enrollment Size 


Farollment Board of 

Size Trustees President Dean Kegistrar 
(b) (b) (b) 
0- 99 $25.00 $125.41 $55.42 $137.8) 

(b) b 
100-249 32.43 67.67 35.83 19.23 
(b) (b) 
250-499 24.76 11.54 


500-999 


(a) 
Total Adm. 


Business Dean of Dean of Student & General 

Mer. Men Women Welfare Guidance’ Expense 
(b) (b ) 

$23.69 $36.04 $378.60 

(b) (b) 

34.86 4.37 65.66 8.76 4.37 368.48 
(b) (b) 

26.23 15.83 7.97 130.48 

(c) 

109.04 


See note (a) Taste Tl (b) Average 


(c) One college only. 
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TABLE IV 


The Median Institution Cost Per Student for Administrative and General Expense in 
the Private Junior Colleges in the New England-Middle States 
Region According to Enrollment Size 


| 


(a) 
Total Adm. 
Enrollment Board of Business Dean of Dean of Student & Ceneral 
Size Trustees President Dean Registrar Maer. Men Women Welfare Guidance Expense 
(c) (c) (c) (c) (¢) (b) 
O- 99 $252.03 $133.33 $70.33 $86.55 $5.00 $628.01 
‘b) (b) (b) 
100-249 28.34 36.56 32.09 28.12 48.57 15.71 20.88 951 305.87 
(b) (b) (b) 
250-499 15.56 36,21] 23.60 17.11 26.10 481 15.99 10.69 14.67 217.25 


(a) See note (a) Taste ll (b) Average (c) One college only. 


TABLE V 


Median Institution Cost Per Student by Budget Items of Operating Private Juntor 
Colleges in the Southern States Region According to Enrollment Size 


Plant (a) 
Enrollment Administrative Operation & Total 
Size Expense Instruction Library Maintenance Expenditure 
| 0- 99 $301.29 $249.06 $30.63 $101.91 $525.40 
100-249 222.45 237.90 27.37 122.48 599 85 
250-499 222.45 237.90 28.01 59.79 353.95 
500-999 119.35 156.05 67.23 352.57 


(a) See note (a) Taste Il. 


PABLE VI 


Median Institution Cost Per Student by Budget Items of Operating Private Junior 
Colleges in the North Central States Region According to Enrollment Size 


Plant (a) 
Enrollment Administrative Operation & Total 
Size Expense Instruction Library Maintenance Expenditure 
0—- 99 $378.60 $257.28 $34.14 $120.48 $986.93 
100-249 368.48 335.02 22.58 216.22 958.84 
250-499 130.45 255.89 17.76 52.88 475.05 
(b) 

500-999 109.04 214.25 21.38 47.76 393.43 


/ 


(a) See note (a) Taste ll (b) Average (ce) One college only. 
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creased to $119.35 per student for the 
900-999 group, but to $117.22 for the 
250-499 group. 

The figures in Tables V, VI, and VII 
are the per student costs for the major 
budget items and the total expenditures. 
The North Central and the New Eng- 
land Middle-States 


creased expenditures with increased en- 


regions show de- 


rollment. The other budget items show 
similar rank. In the Southern region the 
100-249 
highest total expenditure per student of 


enrollment group shows the 
the three enrollment groups for that re- 
gion. 

‘The data in ‘Table VIII show that the 
highest total expenditure per student is 


$676.09 in the New England-Middle 
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States region, while the lowest is $511.24 
in the Southern region. The North Cen- 
tral region is in between these two. The 
budget items are about in the same rank 
except that the North Central region 
ranks highest in expenditures of $216.22 
for plant operation and maintenance and 
lowest in library costs. 

The per cent that each budget item is 
of the total per student expenditure 1s 
Table IX. Administrative ex- 
penditures range from 34.26 per cent in 
the North Central region to 38.81 in the 
New England Middle States region. The 
percentages for instruction are from a low 
of 34.44 in the North Central region to 
a high of 39.91 in the Southern. The li- 
brary expenditures range from 2.79 per 


given in 


TABLE VII 


Median Institution Cost Per Student by Budget Items of the Private Junior Colleges 
in the New England and Middle States Region According to Enrollment Size 


Administrative 


Enrollment 
Expense 


Size 


(b) 

99 
100-249 
250-499 


Instruction 


$628.01 
305.87 
217.25 


$303.72 
267.22 
280.96 


Plant (a) 
Operation & Total 
Maintenance Expenditure 


Library 


$120.72 
178.06 
82.98 


$1,029.06 
631.49 
547.10 


$ 5.31 
28.93 
18.16 


(a) See note (a) Taste ll (b) Average. 


TABLE VIII 


Median Institution Cost Per Student for the Major Budget Items in the Private Junior 
Colleges in the United States by Regions 


Administration & 
General Expense 


$176.71 


259.9] 


Instruction 


$198.43 
261.28 


Region 


Southern 

North Central 

New England & 
Middle States 


282.74 280.96 


Plant Operation (a) 
& Maintenance Total 


$ 99.24 $511.24 
216.22 641.42 


Library 


$21.78 
21.19 
143.03 


21.77 676.09 


(a) See note (a) Taste II. 
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TABLE IX 


Per Cent Each Budget Item Is of the Total Cost in Private Junior Colleges by Regions 


Plant Operation 


Region Administration Instruction Library & Maintenance Total 
Southern 35.62 39.99 4.39 20.00 100.00 
North Central 34.26 34.44 2.79 28.50 99.99 
New England & 

Middle States 38.81 38.! 2.99 19.63 100.00 


cent in the North Central region to 4.39 
per cent in the Southern. Plant operation 
and maintenance runs from a low of 
19.63 per cent of the total per student 
expenditures in the New England-Middle 
States to 28.50 per cent in the North 
Central region. 

As indicated in the public junior col- 
lege study, this study also shows the need 
for all colleges to do a complete job of 
student accounting in the total student 
semester hours offered each semester for 
each year as well as to do accurate finan- 
cial accounting according to some uni- 


form system of classification of items. In 
the private junior colleges, especially, 
there is further need of definitely separat- 
ing expenditures for educational services 
from the auxiliary services such as for 
dormitories, food services, book stores, and 
similar items. For instance, separate ac- 
counting should be kept for plant opera- 
tion and maintenance of the educational 
plant from that of similar expenditures 
for dormitories and dining facilities. Col- 
leve administrators should have at hand 
the separate costs for educational services 


and auxiliary enterprises. 
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instructional Practices Used 


in Selected 


Public Junior Colleges 


KEITH L. MELVIN 


THIS 18 the second of two articles present- 
ing the results of a study of the instruc- 


tional practices and procedures used by 


instructors in a group of selected public 
junior colleges. The purpose, method, and 
procedure used in this study were de- 
scribed in the March, 1957, issue of the 
Junior College Journal. 

The data relative to the frequency with 
which the teacher used certain classroom 
procedures and the use he considered to 
be ideal were tabulated in relation to the 
ratings of the teachers by the adminis- 
trators and the students. ‘The rating scale 
used by the teachers to indicate their fre- 
quency of use of the classroom procedures 
had the following values, 0—never; 1 
less than once a week; 2—-at least once a 
week; 3 


The teachers rated the actual and ideal 


daily. 


use they make of the following classroom 
procedures: lecture, parable, anecdote, 
visiting instructor, demonstration, coach- 
inv, concert, construction, direct conver- 
sation, exhibitions, laboratory, recital, tu- 
torial, written or term papers, student re- 
ports, examinations, films, television, still 
pictures, contrived experiences, visual 
symbols, radio broadcasts, recordings, ex- 
hibits, dramatization, field trips, discus- 


sion, other local resources, panel, forum, 


KEITH L. MELVIN is Dean of College, Ne- 
braska State Teachers College, Peru, Nebraska. 


debate, review, question-answer, and use 
of local people. 

The procedures used most by the teach- 
ers rated highest by the administrators 
compared to the teachers rated highest by 
the students are presented in the follow- 
ing summaries. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 

Administrators’ Ratings 

Index 
2.56 
2.14 
2.00 
1.84 
1.70 
1.57 
1.43 
1.28 
1.28 
1.14 


Discussion 

Question and Answer 
Lecture 
Demonstration 
Examination 

Review 

Visual Symbols 
Tutorial 

Coaching 

Laboratory 


Students’ Ratings 

Index 
2.50 
2.16 
2.00 
1.67 
1.67 
1.50 
1.50 
1.33 
1.33 
1.33 


Lecture 
Discussion 
Question and. Answer 
Demonstration 
Anecdote 
Review 
Examination 
Laboratory 

9. Coaching 

10. Visual Symbols 


‘There appears to be a similarity in pro- 
cedures used above. However, there is one 
exception; the teachers rated highest by 
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the students included anecdote. It is also 
interesting to note that lecture ranks high- 
est in use in the students’ ratings and is 
third in the administrators’ ratings. 


COM MERCIAL 
Administrators’ Ratings 

Index 

1. Demonstration 2.70 
2. Laboratory 1.63 
3. Visual Symbols 1.56 
4. Examinations 1.21 
5. Review 1.14 
6. Discussions 1.07 
7. Exhibitions 1.07 
8. Lecture 77 
9 Anecdote 56 
10. Contrived Experience 56 

Students’ Ratings 

Index 

|. Laboratory 2.55 
2. Demonstration 2.33 
3. Review 1.55 
4. Lecture 1.33 
5. ‘Tutorial 1.33 
6. Examination 1.22 
7. Question and Answer 1.22 
8. Visual Symbols 1.1] 
9. Anecdote 1.00 
10. Discussion 1.00 


There appears to be a difference in pro- 
cedures used in the commercial area when 
comparing the group rated highest by the 
administrators and those rated highest by 
the students. This difference also appears 
to be greater than in the case of the two 


groups in business education. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


Administrators’ Ratings 


Index 
1. Laboratory 1.94 
2. Demonstration 1.83 
3. Visual Symbols 1.72 
4. Discussion 1.38 
5. Lecture 1.38 
6. Examinations 1.27 


7. Anecdote 1.00 
8. Still Pictures 1.00 
9. Coaching 4 
10. Films 
11. Contrived Experiences a7 


Students’ Ratings 


Index 

1. Laboratory 2.08 

2. Question and Answer 1.92 

3. Discussion 1.75 

4. Visual Symbols 1.67 

5. Demonstration 1.67 

6. Examinations 1.33 
7. Lecture 1.33 

8. Anecdote 1.08 
9. Coaching 1.08 
10. Review 1.08 


From the above comparison it would 
seem that the group rated highest by the 
administrators used audio-visual type pro- 
cedures more than the group rated highest 
by the students as evidenced by their use 
of still pictures, films, and contrived expe- 
riences. However, the student-rated group 
apparently used more of the group cen- 
tered procedures since question and an- 
swer and review are the exception to the 
administrators’ rated group. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE 


Administrators’ Ratines 


|. Visual Symbols 2.50 

2. Discussion 243 

3. Lecture 2.21 

4. Demonstration 2 

5. Still Pictures 1.69 

6. Contrived Experiences 1 65 

Laboratory 65 

8. Question and Answer 1.6! 

9. Coaching 1.56 

10. Examinations 1.47 
Students’ Ratings 

Index 

1. Visual Symbols 

2. Lecture ? 60 
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Question and Answer 
Review 
.xaminations 
Discussion 
Still Pictures 
Laboratory 
Contrived Experiences 
Demonstration 

11. Anecdote 


It appears that essentially the same pro- 
cedures are used by the above-rated 
groups. However, it does seem important 
that the student-rated group used review 
to quite an extent which is not considered 
in the administrator-rated group. It will 
be noted that the latter group included 
coaching which is not included in the stu- 
dent-rated group. Under the administra- 
tors’ ratings the group rated highest ex- 
ceeded the group rated lowest in the use 
of 23 procedures. ‘The group rated high- 
est under the students’ ratings exceeded 
the group rated lowest in the use of 12 of 
the 34 procedures. 


MATILEMATICS AND ENGINEERING 


Administrators’ Ratings 

Index 
2.75 
2.74 
2.22 
1.95 
1.74 
1.31 
1.19 
1.04 
1.04 


Discussion 

Visual Symbols 
Demonstration 
Coaching 

Question and Answer 
Examination 

Review 

Laboratory 
Construction 


Students’ Ratings 


Anecdote 
Demonstration 
Question and Answer 
Discussion 
I.xamination 
Coaching 

Laboratory 


8. Tutorial 


9. Review 


1.42 
1.35 


It is noteworthy that the anecdote has 
the highest index under the students’ rat- 
ing and is not included as the most used 
procedure by those rated highest by the 
administrators. Also, tutorial is included 
in the student-rated group and not in the 
administrator-rated group. Visual symbols 
and construction appear in the adminis- 
trator-rated group and are not included 
in the student-rated group. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Administrators’ Ratings 

Index 
3.00 
3.00 
2.50 
2.16 
2.00 
1.67 
1.67 
1.50 
1.50 


Question and Answer 
Direct Conversational 
Discussion 

Review 

Anecdote 

Coaching 

Recordings 

Visual Symbols 
Concert 


Students’ Ratings 


Direct Conversational 
Visual Symbols 
Discussion 

Review 

Question and Answer 
Anecdote 

Still Pictures 
Recordings 


It will be observed that there is a great 
deal of agreement between the two groups 
above. It is interesting to note in Group 
A under either ratifig that the procedures 
would in no instance be used less under 
ideal conditions. Group A under adminis- 


trators’ ratings used 13 of the procedures 
in excess of 1.00 as compared to Group 
C which used ten to the same degree. 
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However, Group A, under the students’ 
ratings used 16 of the procedures in excess 
of 1.00. 

It appears important that there is a 
greater frequency in the use of procedures 
in the student-rated group. These teach- 
ers apparently use a greater variety of pro- 
cedures. There also appears to be an im- 
portant difference in the use of visual 


symbols. 
FINE ARTS 
Administrators’ Ratings 

Index 
1. Tutorial 1.61 
2. Demonstration 1.45 
3. Laboratory 1.45 
4. Anecdote 1.33 
5. Lecture 1.21 
6. Visual Symbols 1.09 
7. Discussion 88 
8. Examinations 88 
9. Direct Conversation 88 

Students’ Ratings 

Index 
1. Demonstration 1.75 
2. Coaching 1.75 
3. Laboratory 1.50 
4. Discussion 1.38 
5. Examinations 1.38 
6. Anecdote 1.25 
7. Visual Symbols 1.13 
8. Direct Conversation 1.00 
9. Question and Answer 87 


One important difference between the 
above groups appears to be that the ad- 
ministrator-rated group used lecture and 
tutorial approximately double the extent 
the two are used in the student-rated 
group. However, the student-rated group 
used coaching and question and answer 
to a similarly greater extent than is used 
by the administrator-rated group. 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


Administrators’ Ratings 


Index 
1. Discussion 2.2! 
2. Question and Answer 2.04 
3. Anecdote 1.44 
4. Review 1.52 
5. Coaching 1.32 
6. Written Papers 1.32 
. Examinations 1.24 
8. Visual Symbols 1.24 
9. Demonstration 1.20 
10. Lecture 1.16 
Students’ Ratings 
Index 
1. Discussion 2.75 
2. Question and Answer 2.16 
3. Anecdote 1.67 
4. Written Papers 1.67 
5. Visual Symbols 1.50 
6. Demonstration 1.41 
7. Review 1.33 
Coaching 1.33 
9. Examinations 1.25 
10. Lecture 1.16 


From the above, there appears to be 
nearly complete agreement on the use of 
procedures. The only difference seems to 
be that the student-rated group would use 
these procedures slightly more. It is in- 
teresting to note that the same procedures 
appeared in both groups. 


LITERATURE 
Administrators’ Ratings 

Index 

1. Discussion 2.50 
2. Question and Answer 1.92 
3. Lecture 1.67 
4. Anecdote 1.42 
5. Examinations 1.25 
6. Coaching 1.16 
. Written Papers 1.16 
8. Student Reports 1.16 
9. Review 1.08 


| 
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Students’ Ratings 

Index 
Discussion 2.60 
Lecture 2.00 
Anecdote 1.80 
Question and Answer 1.60 
60 
Coaching AO 
Parable 20 
Review 20 


As was true in English composition, 
there appears to be a great deal of simi- 
larity between the above two groups in 
the teaching of literature. It appears that 
the student-rated group used pro- 
cedures slightly more. The administra- 
tor-rated group included written papers 
and student reports which are not in- 
cluded in the student-rated group. The 
student-rated group includes parable 
which does not appear in the adminis- 


trators’ rated group. 


EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Administrators’ Ratings 

Index 
2.37 

70 

87 

38 

37 


Discussion 
Lecture 
Anecdote 
Demonstration 
Review 

37 


Parable 

Visual Symbols 
Student Reports 
Direct Conversational 


14 
14 
08 


Question and Answer 
I 


Students’ Ratings 

Index 
2.50 
2 OO 
1.90 
1.80 
1.70 
1.70 
1.60 


Discussion 

Lecture 

Anecdote 

Question and Answer 
Parable 

Review 
Demonstration 


1.60 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 


8. Student Reports 

9. ‘Tutorial 

10. Visual Symbols 

11. Direct Conversational 


From the above comparison there seems 
to be considerable agreement as to the 
type of procedures the two groups used. 
The student-rated group used the pro- 
cedures, it appears, more often than does 
the administrator-rated group. Also, the 
student-rated group apparently used a 


greater variety of procedures. 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Administrators’ Ratings 


Index 
Discussion 2.30 
Anecdote 
Lecture 
Question and Answer 
Parable 
Visual Symbols 
Student Reports 
Review 
Written Papers 


Students’ Ratings 


Index 
2.06 
2.00 
1.67 
1.62 


Lecture 

Discussion 

Visual Symbols 
Anecdote 
Student Reports 
Question and Answer 
Parable 


Review 


Again, there is considerable agreement 
between the above groups as to the most 
used procedures. It is interesting to note 
that the student-rated group uses exami- 
nations more than does the administra- 
tors’ group. 
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ADULT AND TERMINAL EDUCATION 


Students’ ratings of the teachers were 
not used in adult or terminal education. 
The following procedures were those used 


by teachers rated highest by the adminis- 


trators. 
Adult 
Index 
. Discussion 1.75 
2. Laboratory 1.75 
3. Demonstration | 1.25 
4. Parable 1.00 
5. Examinations 1.00 
6, 
8. 
9. 
10. 
Terminal 
Index 
1. Visual Symbols 1.91 
2. Discussion 1.68 
3. Laboratory 1.63 
4. Review 1.58 
5. Contrived Experiences 1.48 
6. Question and Answer 1.44 
7. Lecture 1.44 
8. Still Pictures 1.38 
9. Examinations 1.38 
10. Films . 1.35 


It appears that these procedures are 
used more frequently in terminal educa- 
tion than in adult education. However, it 
should be pointed out that most adult 
education classes do not meet as fre- 
quently as the classes in terminal educa- 
tion. This suggests that a different cri- 
terion should be used to judge teachers of 
adult classes and that different techniques 


should be and are used in an adult class. 


USE OF PROCEDURES IN ACADEMIC AREA AS 
RELATED TO THE ADMINISTRATORS’ 
AND STUDENTS’ RATINGS OF 
THE TEACHERS 


The teachers indicated whether a 
course was classified as academic, as 
terminal, or as adult education and also 
indicated their frequency of actual and 
ideal use of the classroom procedures. 
The following conclusions are based on 
these data, 

1. Teachers who received the highest rat- 
ings from the administrators and students 
used all of the classroom procedures included 
in this study more frequently than those who 
received the lowest ratings. 

2. Those teachers who received the high- 
est ratings from the administrators and stu- 
dents tended to indicate more of a difference 
between the actual and the ideal use of the 
procedures than those who received lower 
ratings. The opinion of the teachers in these 
cases is that under ideal conditions the pro- 
cedures would be used more frequently, 

3. Teachers who were rated highest by the 
students tended to use lecture more frequently 
than those rated highest by the administra- 
tors. 

4. ‘Teachers rated highest by the students 
tended to use all of the classroom procedures 
more frequently than those rated highest by 
the administrators. 

5. The ten classroom procedures used 
most frequently in the academic fields by the 
teachers rated highest by the administrators 
compare exactly to the ten procedures used 
most by the teachers rated highest by the 
students. However, those rated highest by 
the students used all the procedures more 
frequently. Those procedures were: discus- 
sion, lecture, anecdote, demonstration, exam- 
inations, visual symbols, review, question and 
answer, coaching and laboratory. 

6. The ten procedures used most frequent- 
ly by the teachers rated highest by either the 
administrators or students agree with the ten 
procedures used most by all teachers in the 
academic area. The difference is in the fre- 
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quency with which a procedure is used in a 
particular subject field. 

7. Discussion was used most frequently by 
all teachers in business education, physical 
science, English composition, literature, edu- 
cation and psychology and social science. 
Demonstration was the most frequently used 
procedure in commercial, mathematics and 
engineering, and fine arts. Lecture was the 
most frequently used procedure in biological 
science. Foreign language teachers used di- 
rect conversational procedure more than 
other procedures. The laboratory was the 
most frequently used procedure in home eco- 
nomics. 

8. Teachers who received the highest rat- 
ing from the administrators used instructor- 
centered, student-centered, audio-visual, and 
group-centered procedures more frequently 
than those who received lower ratings, Those 
who received lower ratings by the adminis- 
trator used examination procedures more fre- 
quently than those who received higher rat- 
ings. 

9. ‘Teachers who received the highest rat- 
ings from the students used instructor-cen- 
tered, student-centered, examination, and 
group-centered procedures more frequently 
than those rated lower. 

10. ‘Teachers who received the highest rat- 
ings from the students used group-centered 
and student-centered procedures more fre- 
quently than those who received the highest 
ratings from the administrators. Those teach- 
ers who received the highest ratings from the 
administrators used audio-visual procedures 
more frequently than those who received the 
highest ratings from the students. 

11. In a majority of the instances there was 
a low but positive correlation between the 
administrators’ ratings of the teachers and the 
frequency with which the teacher used the 
classroom procedures, A similar relationship 
existed between the students’ ratings of the 
teachers and the frequency with which the 
teacher used the procedures. 

12. Students seemed to rate those teachers 
higher who used the following procedures 
more frequently: anecdote, construction, lab- 
oratory, tutorial, films, still pictures, con- 
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trived experiences, visual symbols, local re- 
sources, review, and question and answer. 

13. Administrators seemed to rate teachers 
higher who used the following procedures 
more frequently: parable, anecdote, visiting 
instructor, demonstration, laboratory, written 
papers, still pictures, contrived experiences, 
visual symbols, radio broadcasts, local re- 
sources, and review. 

14. Discussion was the most frequently used 
procedure in a majority of the fields in the 
academic area regardless of the administra- 
tors’ or students’ ratings. 

15. Junior college teachers, of which this 
sample may be representative, used informal 
rather than the formal type of classroom pro- 
cedures. Informal, in this case, refers to the 
minimum of teacher control and authority. 

16. Teachers who received highest ratings 
from the administrators tended to indicate 
that ideally the classroom procedures should 
be used more frequently than those rated 
lower. 

17. Teachers who received average ratings 
from the students tended to indicate that 
ideally the classroom procedure should be 
used more frequently than either Group A or 


Group C. 


THE USE OF CLASSROOM PROCEDURES IN 
TERMINAL AND ADULT EDUCATION 
AS RELATED TO THE ADMINIS- 
TRATORS’ RATINGS OF THE 
TEACHERS 


1. All of the classroom procedures in this 
study are used more frequently by teachers 
in terminal education than by teachers in the 
academic area or in adult education. 

2. Teachers in terminal education who re- 
ceived the highest rating from the adminis- 
trators indicated a greater difference between 
the actual and ideal use of the classroom pro- 
cedures than do those teachers in the aca- 
demic area and in adult education who were 
rated highest by the administrators. 

3. Teachers in terminal education who re- 
ceived highest ratings from the administrators 
used the classroom procedures more fre- 
quently than those who were rated lower. 
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4. Teachers in adult education who re- 
ceived highest ratings from the administrators 
used the classroom procedures less frequently 
than those who received lower ratings. 

5. It appeared that different procedures, 
either singly or in combination, are used in 
adult education as compared to those used 
in either the academic area or in terminal 
education. 

6. Teachers in terminal education who re- 
ceived the highest ratings from the adminis- 
trators used audio-visual, student-centered 
and group-centered procedures more fre- 
quently than those who were rated lower and 
also more frequently than those rated highest 
in adult education. 

7. The procedures used most frequently in 
terminal education were: visual symbols, 
lecture, anecdote, discussion, demonstration, 
laboratory, review, coaching, examination, 
question and answer, contrived experience, 
parable. 

8. ‘Teachers in terminal education who re- 
ceived the highest ratings from the adminis- 
trators used audio-visual type procedures de- 
cidely more than those teachers in the aca- 
demic area or those in adult education who 
were rated highest by the administrators. 


THE ACTUAL AND IDEAL USE OF 


CLASSROOM PROCEDURES 


In addition to other differences found 
in actual and ideal use of the classroom 
procedures, the following seem to be 
important. 


1. According to the t-test of difference be- 
tween two means-correlated samples, the dif- 
ference between actual and ideal use of the 
classroom procedures is significant in a great 
majority of instances. 

2. In no instance did a group, as deter- 
mined by the ratings by either the administra- 
tors or students, consider the ideal use of the 
classroom procedures to be less than the 
actual uses. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


As a result of this study, certain points 
merit consideration in the administra- 
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tor’s philosophy of instruction in the jun- 
ior college. There seems to be general 
agreement that teaching is an art and a 
science. The good teacher is a master of 
performance as well as a master of knowl- 
edge. In addition to thorough knowledge 
of, and competence in, subject matter, he 
should possess the ability to apply this 
knowledge correctly. 

Each teacher must continuously de- 
velop and improve his own classroom pro- 
cedures. Probably no teacher can success- 
fully duplicate the procedures used by 
another. Each teacher’s procedures will be 
peculiar to his ability, personality, and 
character. 

With the forecast of great increases in 
college enrollments, the teacher is faced 
with a greater variety of types of students 
which will necessitate a greater variety of 
teaching methods. As a result of this study 
it seems the following recommendations 
have a bearing on the improvement of in- 
struction in the junior college. 


1. Student ratings, in various forms, have 
a place in the improvement of instruction. 


2. The teacher should use a variety of in- 
formal classroom procedures. 


3. Research is needed to determine more 
specifically the nature and extent of class- 
room supervision appropriate at the junior 
college level. 

4. Graduate schools need to give attention 
to programs of training appropriate for the 
junior college teacher. 


5. Some procedures are more effective in 
one field than in another. The teacher should 
be constantly on the lookout for changes and 
variations which will improve his classroom 
procedures. 


6. A program of improvement of instruc- 
tion should involve (1) opportunity for im- 
provement, (2) a desire on the part of the 
teacher, and (3) provision for approval of 
outstanding teaching. 
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A New Approach to Teaching 
Journalism 


Marie Schalekamp 


Mason City Junior College 
Mason City, lowa 


Journalism in a unique curriculum pat- 
tern for junior colleges has been function- 
ing in Mason City, lowa, since 1953. In 
the fall of 1950 the first journalism class 
was established. It was similar to a high 
school course in journalism in that the stu- 
dents prepared the junior college paper. 
Because only special elective credit was 
granted for this work, the students re- 
quested that the newspaper work become 
extra-curricular and that the journalism 
course become accredited. ‘To make these 
credits transferable, the was 
modeled after two State University of 
Iowa courses: ‘The News Workshop and 
Fundamentals of Public Relations. 

The first portion of the course was de- 


course 


voted to journalistic principles, and to 
apply these principles, an on-the-job unit 
was scheduled. For six weeks the students 
worked at the local newspaper or radio 
and television station. They chose the de- 
partment in which they were most in- 
terested: advertising, continuity writing, 
news, feature, or sports writing, or news 


phot raphy. 
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This | Tried 
and Found 
Helpful 


On return to the classroom an active 


public relations program was explained 
and launched. The project included: re- 
vision of the student handbook, writing 
of news stories for the local paper, pro- 
duction of a brochure, composition of a 
discussion group. The plan was intended 
to improve public relations between the 
Mason City Junior College and the com- 
munity. 

The entire two-semester course is di- 
vided proportionately into three units: 
journalistic principles, on-the-job train- 
ing, and public relations. Freshman or 
sophomore students may enroll in the 
course either first or second semester. Stu- 
dents entering the second semester begin 
with a summary unit in journalism while 
the others are completing their training 
unit. 

The students evaluated the course as 
profitable because they: 


1. Learned the basic principles of journal- 
istic writing; 

2. Applied these principles by writing 
stories for the school and local newspaper; 

3. Learned by participation in the varied 
functions of a newspaper and radio-television 
station; 

4. Established a firm relationship between 
the community and the junior college through 
the various activities of the public relations 
plan. 
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THIS | TRIED AND FOUND HELPFUL 


Developmental Reading 


Anna E. Lindberg 


Grand Rapids Junior College 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


The following techniques have been 
tried in freshman classes in Developmen- 
tal Reading at the Grand Rapids Junior 
College and have proved successful in 
various phases of reading. 

The classes consist of students who have 
made scores in the lowest ten percentile in 
the tests in reading ability taken by all 
incoming students in the freshman class. 
There are also a few Korean War Vet- 
erans enrolled who wish to increase their 
reading ability. During the course of a 
year, there are from 125-140 students in 
the classes which meet for an hour twice a 
week for a period of 15 weeks. 

An orientation test is given during the 
first week which shows the student some- 
thing about his physical and emotional 
status, his reading background, and his 
reading skills. The objectives of the course 
are to teach students, many of whom have 
had no instruction in how to read since 
the sixth grade in elementary school, how 
to increase their speed and comprehen- 
sion in reading simple material at first, 
then reading more difficult material with 
the aim of organizing the main ideas to 
retain the contents better, and _ finally 
reading and remembering different types 
of material such as students encounter in 
their work in history, science, mathe- 
matics, literature, etc. Work in their vo- 
cabulary development is also stressed. 
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These objectives are obtained through 
the use of the tachistoscope and the read- 
ing accelerator. The tachistoscope is used 
for 15 minutes at the beginning of each 
class hour, and by practicing with it, the 
student slowly enlarges his eye-span and 
his powers of concentration. As the work 
continues, the student also learns to read 
in thought phrases rather than by words. 
The reading accelerator helps to increase 
speed and to overcome the habit of re- 
gression. 

Some of the material used is from How 

to Become a Better Reader by Witty, 
Study Type of Reading Exercises by 
Strang, A Developmental Reading Man- 
ual for College Students by Wilking and 
Webster, Efficient Reading by Brown, and 
the Readers’ Digest. 
Each student keeps a file containing 
his own records: the tachistoscope work 
charts and graphs of his speed and com- 
prehension, and vocabulary work. ‘Thus, 
each student can see and understand his 
own progress if he keeps his records up-to- 
date. Standardized tests are given at fre- 
quent intervals to note, to some extent, 
the student’s relative progress. 

On the whole, the course which has 
been developing during the past ten years 
has been fairly satisfactory. Most of the 
students have made some progress in de- 
veloping their reading ability and have 
expressed their satisfaction with the work. 
Frequently faculty members who have 


found some of their students getting be- 
hind in their work have sent them to the 
reading class. 


| 
| 


THE MOST significant events at this time, 
in our judgment, are the actions in a num- 
ber of states to determine the needs for 
higher education and to make recom- 
mendations on ways and means to meet 
these needs. In nearly all of these objec- 
tive studies, consideration is being given 
to the role of the several kinds of higher 
institutions. Encouragement has been 
given over a long period of time to the 
establishment and development of inde- 
pendent 


These institutions have, often at great 


and church-related colleges. 
sacrifice to supporting constituencies, pro- 
vided a large part of higher education in 
many of the older states and to no incon- 
siderable degree in some of those that are 
among the newer ones. Most of the sur- 
veys which we have read include in the 
recommendations that all possible en- 
couragement be continued to these col- 
leges and universities. 

In some states where scholarships are 
granted to worthy and needy students, 
they are usable at independent as well as 
at public institutions of higher education. 
Under the provisions of the GI Bill of 
Rights, students were free to go to the 


JESSE P. BOGUE 


college of their choice. This federal legis- 
lation was in effect a national scholarship 
program, Various proposals have been 
made to the Congress of the United States 
for the extension of these benefits to vet- 
erans as long as it may be necessary for 
the selective service to be continued. In 
view of the fact that selective service 
drafts only a fraction of eligible youth, it 
seems reasonable that those who must 
forego further education for two years 
should have the benefits of the educa- 
tional provisions of the GI Bill of Rights. 

Moreover, other proposals have been 
made to the Congress for national scholar- 
ships. If a bill to this effect should be 
passed, it would provide that those who 
qualify would then be free to attend the 
accredited college or university of their 
choice. Perhaps the scholarship proposals 
are among the best means of assisting 
independent colleges within the restric- 
tions of laws relating to the use of public 
funds. Income tax deductions, however, 
have been liberalized in recent years for 
gifts to non-profit educational institutions. 
Further assistance could and should be ex- 
tended to independent colleges by ex- 
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empting them from payment of various 
excise taxes. 

The need and demand for higher edu- 
cation in the future will be so great that 
every legitimate institution’s facilities will 
be required. Even so, great expansions 
will have to be made at practically all of 
them if and when they are able. Reports 
have been made that some of the older 
and better established senior institutions 
and some of the junior colleges do not 
contemplate expanding to any great ex- 
tent. Generally speaking, the consensus of 
opinion seems to be in all states’ studies 
made so far that the major expansions 
will probably have to be in the public col- 
leges and universities. 

* * 

In considering the total picture of a 
state’s needs, the junior and community 
colleges have come in for a much larger 
place than during any previous time. 
Their establishment, expansion, and im- 
provement have been recommended in 
every state study to our knowledge. 
Recommendations in New York, North 
Carolina, Florida, Texas, Ohio, Illinois, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New Mexico, 
Iowa, Washington, and California point 
out the need for more and better com- 
munity colleges. In most of these states 
legislation is in the making to increase 
state aid for the current operations and 
for capital funds on some kind of match- 
ing basis. 

The President’s Committee on Educa- 
tion beyond High School has been giving 
considerable attention to the community 
colleges. In its “First Interim Report” the 
committee states: “The growth of com- 
munity and junior colleges is a significant 
development of our educational system in 
this century and is probably the next 
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logical step in filling in and rounding out 
our educational system.” The findings 
and recommendations of the committee 
and those of the regional conventions to 
be held this spring will undoubtedly have 
considerable influence in pointing up the 
essential issue and problems and of stimu- 
lating action at the state and local level. 
If the several states wish to control their 
educational systems, and this goes with- 
out saying, then they are morally bound 
to take action without delay to provide 
for the needs of the people. On the na- 
tional basis, the problems of security and 
survival are so urgent and great, and tied 
so directly into the educational provisions 
for our youth, that the federal govern- 
ment is becoming increasingly aroused. 

Senator Clifford Case of New Jersey 
has proposed that funds be allotted to the 
several states to assist them to construct 
adequate facilities for community col- 
leges. In order to qualify for grants, the 
states would have to design plans on a 
comprehensive basis for the extension of 
educational opportunities to the citizens 
generally. How far Senator Case’s pro- 
posal may move in the present session of 
Congress is a matter of conjecture. One 
thing certain, however, is that it has 
brought to public attention the need for 
the further extension of higher educa- 
tional opportunities. It has received wide 
response and comment in editorials in 
newspapers and in some magazines. To 
make the people aware of educational 
needs and how they can be met by the 
states is the first step in any program of 
advancement. Recently the Board of 
Regents of New York stated in recom- 
mendations that one of the greatest needs 
was the creation of an awareness on the 
part of the people and an appreciation of 
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the role and values of the community 
colleges. 
<p 

Several things are being done now to 
help create this awareness. The program 
of public information of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges is a stepped- 
up effort in this direction. No one expects 
that miracles will be performed. Public 
knowledge and understanding will in- 
evitably be increased, but a vast amount 
of misinformation will still have to be cor- 
rected, and great masses of the people 
will have to be informed. The moving pic- 
ture on American Higher Education be- 
ing made by Sears-Roebuck Educational 
Foundation will surely help, The final re- 
ports of the President’s Committee on 
High School will be 
read, and discussed. 


Education beyond 
widely publicized, 
The reports of the Research Committee 
on Diversification in Higher Education 
being carried forward at the University 
of California will undoubtedly have a 
great deal of influence for good. The na- 
tional advertising campaign, to which 
we have made reference in the “Junior 
College World,” will tend to point up the 
issues sharply. ‘The studies in every state 
and the conferences will be helpful. All of 
these actions are good, but none of them 
nor all of them together will be sufficient. 
* 

Each college must be a center of in- 
formation. Indeed, each person who is 
interested in higher education as a facility 
for national welfare, advancement, and 
security should take appropriate action 
to push back the curtains of misunder- 
standing or plain lack of knowledge re- 
specting the needs in higher education. 
The Junior College Journal, the Junior 
College Newsletter, and several pam- 
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phlets published by the Association are 
good public relations material, but they 
have to be used outside the immediate 
circles of the colleges. Each college ad- 
ministrator certainly knows his various 
and important publics. It seems to be 
right and reasonable that at the local level 
more information could be placed in the 
hands of people of influence—leaders in 
the community, people whose opinions 
and judgments tend to influence public 
thinking, newspaper editors, and public 
librarians. Would it not be profitable and 
interesting as well if each college adminis- 
trator would make a list of the people in 
his community and among his con- 
stituents whom he regards as influential, 
place them on his mailing list, and see 
that they receive continuing information? 
There is no substitute for local action 


and influence. No amount of national 
advertising or publicity can take its place. 
It can help. It can provide a favorable 
climate. It can give something of an ap- 
pealing backdrop. It is for the individuals 
in all of the states and communities in the 
country to follow through on definite and 
We know of a 


large manufacturing concern which ad- 


distinctive information. 


vertises extensively. It does not, however, 
rely on this program to sell its goods. In 
fact, the general sales manager told us 
recently that individuals are employed to 
sell one product and one only in each 
state or selling territory. As many as three 
or four salesmen are employed who call 
on retail outlets, each with a different 
product, although the general production 
of the company is furniture. One man sells 
cedar chests, another chairs, and still an- 
other sells tables. The company has tried 
this plan for many years and finds that it 
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pays. The secret is that each salesman is 
responsible for promoting one line of 


goods and one line only. 


* 


One of the best and most distinctive 
features of junior and community colleges 
is their variety. Sometimes this is confus- 
ing to people who are prone to identify 
institutions in terms of common features 
and to regard them in classes as being 
alike. They like to define things in specific 
terms, to place a finger on an institution 
and say, “This is it, and everything that 
is not just like this does not belong in this 
category.” This variety of colleges in the 
junior and community college movement 
makes it imperative that each attempt to 
interpret its character and function to the 
public. Specific information about each 
college, and a lot of it to be repeated over 
and over again, is necessary to put the 
message across to the public. 

On the writer’s desk is a letter in which 
the author states: “As a constant reader 
of your Junior College Journal comments, 
I should like to say that I feel that your 
office is doing more to explore and _ pro- 
mote the junior college ‘idea’ than any 
other organization in the country... Yet, 
in spite of all that is written, much re- 
mains in the dark, about the status of 
higher education and junior college edu- 
cational practice in particular.” How very 
true and therefore how necessary it is in 
the best interest of the youth of this na- 
tion, the welfare of the nation as a whole, 
and the future security of our country 


that everyone of us make himself a center 
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of information and influence for the fur- 


ther enlightenment of the public. 


As a little sales talk, we would urge a 
far wider distribution of President Robert 
Gordon Sproul’s address titled, ““A Major 
Policy Pronouncement on Junior College 
Education;” of Dr. Roy Simpson's ad- 
dress, “The Future of the Junior College 
in California;” of Dr. Arthur Adams’ ad- 
dress, “The Place of the Junior College in 
the Our 
humbly, Jesse P. Bogue’s pamphlet, “The 
Aims and Functions of the American As- 


Future of Country;” and 


sociation of Junior Colleges.” ‘These are 
available in the Washington office now at 
$3 the 100, postpaid, except the last one 
which is free. There are several highly 
significant statements in these publica- 
tions. We suggest that only one at a time 
be sent to a person of importance with a 
covering note. In the note, it might be 
well to point out a specific reference. For 
high 


school graduates to attend junior colleges 


instance, “I would today urge 
unless there is compelling reason for them 
to go to a four-year college away from 
home such as, for example, absence in the 
local course offerings of prerequisites for a 
career that the student has chosen for his 
Ir. 


Sproul’s address should help to sharpen 


educational objective.” This from 
the interest of the reader whether or not 
he approves. 

Your Washington office and the Associ- 
ation will do the best they can. That ef- 
fort, however, is not good enough to do 
the job. ““Team work in peace as in war,” 
to use the slogan of our 1947 convention, 
can turn the trick with time, patience, 
intelligence, and consistent effort. 
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National Business Woman, January 
issue, carried an article about Mrs. Anne 
Heisler, industrial psychologist at Contra 
Costa Junior College, Concord, Califor- 
nia, on ““Automation and the Individual.” 
Mrs. Heisler states that automation, mak- 
ing society more complex, offers a chal- 
lenge to women in today’s world. At 
Contra Costa Junior College District, 
Mrs. Heisler says there are almost twice 
as many adults attending night classes 
as there are in the day school. In ad- 
dition, many industrial firms in the area 
send their personnel to day classes de- 
signed to meet their special needs. Such 
courses as Creative Thinking and Psycho- 
logical Aspects of Automation are tailored 
to the community needs—automation has 
made this necessary. 

The personnel from large oil, chemical, 
and industrial plants in the area _ par- 
ticipate in Mrs. Heisler’s classes. ““The im- 
pact of this trend toward continuing life- 
time education can be enormous in terms 
of human growth,” author Mary Kentra 
Ericsson points out. She also states, in 
this magazine, that women will be di- 
rectly affected by automation, but the 
outlook is far from dismal because the 


expanding economy resulting from the 
use of machinery will create vast new job 
opportunities. National Business Woman 
is the official magazine of the National 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs and is published in Wash- 
ington, D. C, 

Charlotte College, Charlotte, N. C., re- 
ceived extensive editorial praise after the 
visit of the executive secretary late in 
January. Dr. Jesse P. Bogue urged the col- 
lege to seek its own home plant, as classes 
are now held in the evening at the high 
school building. “Owl Land,” as the stu- 
dents call their junior college, celebrated 
its 10th birthday with the hope of receiv- 
ing state aid. After visiting Governor 
Hodges, the college spokesmen were confi- 
dent the state legislature would grant 
their requests. Charlotte needs $425,000 
for the next two years, while Carver Col- 
lege and those at Asheville and Wilming- 
ton will also require similar assistance. 
Dr. Bogue’s recommendations for a col- 
lege plant and praise for the past 10 years 
of achievement were picked up by the 
Charlotte papers. “Give Charlotte Col- 
lege Bricks and Mortar’ was one title 
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that told readers “it is entirely possible to 
have a college in a cotton patch so long as 
the internals—the teacher and the stu- 
dent—are present.” Another editorial 
comments, “It became clear that the col- 
lege was filling a permanent need.” Di- 
rector Bonnie Cone described the execu- 
tive secretary’s visit as a “stimulating ex- 
perience for all persons (and) we believe 
the influence of your visit will continue to 
be felt in our state during the coming 
weeks and months.” 


Illinois Higher Education Commission 
recommended a state-financed college 
scholarship plan and more state funds for 
junior colleges. The Commission also 
recommended that ___locally-controlled 
public junior colleges be extended so that 
all high school graduates would be within 
commuting distance of a two-year col- 
lege; that legislation be passed to permit 
and encourage establishment of junior 
college districts by contract or agreement 
between two or more high school or unit 
districts; that state aid to junior college 
students be doubled (from $100 to $200 
annually) based on the assumption that it 
costs $450 to educate each student. Local 
money would make the difference. 

Further: Illinois should plan to handle 
about 30,000 students in junior colleges 
outside Chicago. Peter J. Masiko, Jr., 
dean of the Chicago City Colleges, com- 
mends the move as the “next step” after 
12 years of hard work. 


* 


Pueblo College, Colorado, announces 
proposals for increased financial aid from 
state and local sources to assist junior col- 
leges all over the state. Four presidents 
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from Otero, Trinidad, Pueblo, and Grand 
Junction met to discuss proposal of two 
bills for the state legislature. The first 
would re-enact the post-War Fund which 
would levy up to one mill for delayed 
capital expenditures, including needed 
buildings. The second proposal calls for 
a matching fund from the State General 
Fund to each legally organized junior col- 
lege district for capital outlay purposes. 
The proposals were felt justified on the 
basis of reducing the pressure on state 
institutions and the tendency for more 


young people to seek higher education, 


* 


Again at Pueblo College, a practical 
nurses training program will begin in Sep- 
tember. The 12-month course will consist 
of approximately 17 weeks of pre-clinical 
training at the school and 32 weeks of 
clinical work at the new St. Mary-Corwin 
Hospital. Students will receive compen- 
sation for the hospital work while in train- 
ing. The program will meet the standards 
of the National Association for Practical 
Nurse Education and those set up by the 
State Department of Vocational Educa- 
tion. Tuition is $200, which includes fees, 
books, and uniforms. After the first four 
weeks, students will receive a stipend of 
$90 a month for hospital service per- 
formed. 


* * 


Council for Financial Aid to Educa- 
tion, Inc. and the Advertising Council of 
America are in the process of a big pro- 
motion to increase financial gifts to col- 
leges and universities. Dr. Wilson Comp- 
ton, chairman, reveals that the program 
will provide an interpretation of higher 
education, its role and its needs, which 
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must be determined by the institutional 
groups themselves. They must keep their 
members informed. The program is to 
sound an affirmative note, supporting 
such matters as good teaching. The two- 
year program is to be unifying and digni- 
fied. The “story” should be ready for its 
first peak this month or next with the pro- 
gram continuing through the summer, 
and peaking again in October-November. 
Later there will be an evaluation program 
to determine whether or not there has 
been any significant increase in support 
of higher education. 

The campaign will be widely directed, 
but particularly aimed at such groups as 
stockholders, alumni, citizens of states, 
and church people. A kit will go to all 
educational associations and colleges with 
material about the campaign so that they 
can tie their action program to it, The 
Council will do a pre-selling job. Each 
college must have its own action program 
if the sale is to be complete! 

* * 

Washington AreaSchool Study Council 
invited the executive secretary to partici- 
pate in a panel discussion this winter on 
major issues involved in the establishment 
and operation of a junior college. The 
groups, composed of S. V. Martorana, 
U.S. Office of Education, Donald Deyo, 
Montgomery Junior College (Md.), Wil- 
liam Brish, Superintendent of Schools, 
Washington County, Md., along with Dr. 
Bogue, discussed such topics as “How can 
the need for a junior college be de- 
termined,” “What community study is de- 
sirable for assessing an existing program,” 
“What are the functions of a lay advisory 
board,” and similar questions from junior 
college relationship to the other educa- 
tional institutions in the vicinity to ad- 
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mission requirements, There were no 
speeches, merely an exchange of ideas. 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
will hold an Institute on College Admin- 
istration in July of this year. Major 
themes at the five-day Institute for presi- 
dents, deans and other administrative of- 
ficers are (1) problems and trends in 
higher education; (2) curriculum plan- 
ning and administraton; (3) human re- 
lations factors in personnel administra- 
tion; (4) student personnel problems, and 
(5) 


their implementation. Additional infor- 


purposes of higher education and 


mation may be obtained from the Direc- 
tor of the Institute, Algo D. Henderson, 
Professor of Higher Education, 2442 
U.E.S., University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, 

Ten Tips for Improvement of Teach- 
ing have been drawn up by Sinclair Col- 
lege, Dayton, Ohio. Beginning with the 
over-all objectives of the college, courses, 
and individual class meetings, the tips in- 
clude a well-developed lesson plan and 
the learning-by-doing method. All of the 
ten may be obtained from the college, 
117 Monument Avenue, Dayton 2. 

* * 

Keystone Junior College, La Plume, 
Pennsylvania, announces a summer the- 
atre for pre-professional training. Courses 
are open to graduates as well as high 
school juniors and seniors who wish to 
have instruction and laboratory work in 
acting, theatre appreciation, and stage- 
craft. The entire Keystone campus will be 
open to the summer students, including 
the recreational facilities (tennis courts, 
baseball, basketball, swimming, and other 
sports). Weekly excursions will be made 
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to Pocono Playhouse for study of pro- 
fessional productions of Broadway and 
Hollywood. Theatre production is the 
part of the course in which students learn 
the business end of stage work. Director 
Bernard Lazer has limited the enroll- 
ment to 40 students for the six-week 
course, beginning July 8, 1957. 

Also at Keystone: Tuition will be 
raised next year to increase salaries, and 
even so President Blake ‘Tewksbury ex- 
pects to turn students away from the doors 
as he did last year. 

* 

Midway Junior College, Kentucky, 
plans development for its campus. Stu- 
dents from disrupted homes can work 
their way through at Midway, which is 
supported entirely from gifts and endow- 
ments. First on the new building agenda 
is a dormitory for 100 students. Unique as 
Midway is, it has operated on its current 
basis since 1949 and will appeal for the 
needed $460,000 on the record it has 
made in fulfilling its unusual task of edu- 
cating only those from disrupted homes. 

k 

Georgetown Visitation Junior College, 
Washington, D. C., is endeavoring to raise 
$500,000 for a new arts and _ science 
building. The ultimate goal includes the 
remodeling of a barn into a library, a 
new dormitory, and eventually an audi- 
torium and chapel. The Most Reverend 
Patrick A. O’Boyle, Archbishop of Wash- 
ington, supported the Sisters’ appeal to 
alumnae and friends for financial assist- 
ance to the development program. Over 
$160,000 has been pledged since last No- 
vember. 

* 
The A.A.J].C. engaged N. W. Ayer of 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, to design an 
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illustrated brochure on the types of junior 


and community colleges, with an intro- 
duction to define the objectives and va- 
riety of education they offer. Edmund J]. 
Gleazer, director of Public Information, 
and Dr. Bogue have sorted out the pic- 
tures and copy for the brochure which is 
ready for distribution to educators, in- 
dustrial leaders and government officials. 
* 

The University of California at Los 
Angeles has scheduled a four-week work- 
shop seminar beginning June 24 as part 
of the Department of Education summer 
session. The purpose will be to help out-of- 
state enrollees become acquainted with 
California jumior college developments 
including practices and problems. ‘The 
group will visit and study California jun- 
ior colleges, accreditation reports, and 
meet leaders in the field. B. Lamar John- 
son, who will head the group, hopes that 
an exchange of ideas among those in at- 
tendance will create wider understanding 
of developments in junior colleges for 
projecting plans in all the states. Four 
units of graduate credit will be granted 


for the wor kshop. 


The Lawrence Daily Journal-World, 
Lawrence, Kansas, in an editorial, ““More 


Junior Colleges,” states that “it becomes 
increasingly clear that the only manner 
to cope with the flood of students is to 
expand the state-supported higher edu- 
cational systems, expand the junior col- 
lege system and expand the private col- 
leges and universities.” The editorial 
stressed the fact that Kansas was ready to 
support more junior colleges and the ad- 
ministrators of these institutions were 
ready to take the additional students. 
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“It costs the taxpayers less, it costs the 
parents less to provide a first year or two 
the editorial 
quoted from the Coffeyville (Kans. ) 
Journal. The Kansas Junior College As- 
sociation, backed by the newspaper, is 
seeking public aid in the amount of $159 


in public junior college,’ 


per student each year. 
* 


What Becomes of Women 
Graduates? is a question partially an- 


College 


swered in an advance report of a 1955 
survey by Mrs. Alice K. Leopold, Assist- 
ant to the Secretary for Women’s Affairs, 
Department of Labor, The survey, com- 
piled from 3,000 women graduates of 
108 colleges and universities, reveals that 
women enter careers in this order: teach- 
ers (6 out of 10), professional fields 
(nurses, technicians, social scientists, 
artists or reporters, secretaries or clerical 
workers, and trainees in retail trade or 
finance), “The relationship of under- 
graduate majors and subsequent job op- 
portunities is complex. It will be treated 
in detail in the final report,” the advance 
report stated. 
* * 

The Electronics Industry seeks 10,000 
new alumni according to the McGraw- 
Hill publication, Electronics. Industry 
and government on the whole need about 
80,000 engineers, yet this year only a little 
over half of that number will be available. 
Average pay for new engineers jumped 
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from $390 a month to $450 last year, with 
electrical and chemical engineers at the 
top of the class salary-wise. What the elec- 
tronics industry is concerned with, as 
much as the number of graduates avail- 
able, is their ability to develop along with 
technological progress in the industry 
and to understand the demanding prob- 
lems of technical management. 


Packer Collegiate Institute, New York 
City, is getting a new building this year. 
It will include a gym, auditorium, an ad- 
ditional library room for conferences and 
exhibits, a dining room for faculty and 
guests, and a roof playground to take the 
place of the ground-level area that the 
new building will occupy. Needs are 
$750,000 with $400,000 contributed al- 
ready by alumnae, parents, and corpo- 
rations. 

# 

The National Science Foundation, 
Washington 25, D. C., is granting a total 
of $4,800,000 for teacher-training this 
summer at 95 colleges and universities, 
which will permit teachers of science and 
mathematics to follow a specially-planned 
course of study. Most institutes will pay 
stipends directly to the participating 
teachers at the rate of $75 a week, plus 
allowances for a maximum of four de- 
pendents, and travel, according to Dr. 
Alan T. Waterman, director of the Foun- 
dation. 
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Wade, Thomas L. and Howard E. ‘Tay- 
lor. Fundamental Mathematics (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1956). 
Pp. xii +-380. $4.75. 


Fundamental Mathematics is designed 
to meet the needs of students who do not 
possess either the preparation or motiva- 
tion for the study of the usual courses in 
first-year college mathematics (algebra, 
trigonometry, and analytic geometry). It 
provides a satisfactory foundation for such 
courses and includes topics in mathemat- 
ics which are basic in the general educa- 
tion of a person. 

In many colleges and universities the 
freshman class will include a considerable 
number of each of the following four 
types of students: 


1. Students who have the ability to study 
mathematics but have acquired no desire to 
study the traditional college courses in mathe- 
matics. 

2. Students whose background or knowl- 
edge of basic mathematics is inadequate for 
studying the usual sequence of college mathe- 
matics courses but who desire to remove such 
deficiency in order to study additional courses 
in mathematics. 

3. Students inadequately prepared for the 
usual sequence of college mathematics 
courses and who are undecided about a 
major. The satisfactory completion of a 


course in Fundamental Mathematics by such 
students during their first term in college 
will prepare them for further studies in col- 
lege mathematics and thus increase their 
choices of a major field. 

4. Students who know they will not be 
studying a curriculum requiring the usual 
sequence of college mathematics courses but 
who need a course in basic mathematics as 
a general education subject or as a founda- 
tion for study in the social sciences, the bio- 
logical sciences, general physical science, edu- 
cation, or business. 

Among these groups there will be stu- 
dents with varying amounts of mathemat- 
ical learning. Some may have studied sev- 
eral courses in high school mathematics 
but have learned or retained little of the 
subject matter. Others may have had only 
one year of high school mathematics with 
little algebraic content or, in special cases, 
may have had no high school mathematics 
at all. 

In consideration of the purpose for 
which it is designed, Fundamental Mathe- 
matics endeavors at the beginning to im- 
prove understanding of the basic princi- 
ples underlying the fundamental opera- 
tions with numbers, provides a treatment 
of arithmetic interwoven with a gradual 
introduction to algebraic symbolism and 
its uses, limits the number of topics in- 
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cluded and the extent to which they are 
developed, comprises only selected topics 
from geometry which are of particular in- 
terest in general education (similar tri- 
angles, the Pythagorean theorem, and 
formulas for areas and volumes), care- 
fully explains the meanings of concepts 
and symbols, provides flexibility in the use 
of the material, and places the responsi- 
bility of learning on the student. 


Fundamental Mathematics is recom- 
mended as a three-semester-hour course 
(45 class meetings). Lesson assignments 
are suggested when (1) the emphasis is 
on fundamental mathematics for general 
education and also when (2) the em- 
phasis is in preparation for the study of 
trigonometry, analytic geometry, and oth- 
er college mathematics courses. If it is 
desired to cover the material at a slower 
pace, it 1s suitable for a one-semester 
course of four or five hours or a two- 
semester course of six semester hours. 
This book contains many meaningful 


exercises and consists of the following: 


Chapter 1. 
practical, 
motivating, 


Introduction. This chapter is 
informative, and 
treated: 


mathematics as a language, mathematics 


interesting, 
These topics are 
and civilization, mathematics as a_ tool, 
mathematics as an abstract science, count- 
Roman 


ing and numeral 


numeral 


systems, the 
with the 
abacus, the Hindu-Arabic numeral system, 


system, calculating 
general uses and concepts of numbers, and 
bases of numeral systems. 


Chapter 2. The Fundamental Operations with 
Integers. This chapter gives a fundamental 
treatment. of: 
integers, addition of three or more positive 
integers, addition and place value, multi- 


addition of two positive 


plication of positive integers, algebraic sym- 
bols and their addition, the distributive law, 
multiplication in algebra, exponents, sub- 
traction of positive integers, zero, nega- 
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tive integers, and addition, subtraction, and 
multiplication of integers. 


Chapter 3. The Fundamental Operations with 
Fractions. The chapter is comprised of: 
division of integers, positive fractions, re- 
duction of multiplication of 
fractions, division of fractions, least com- 
mon multiple, addition of fractions, sub- 


fractions. 


traction of positive fractions, negative 
fractions, rational numbers, zero and divi- 
sion, some algebraic identities, and deci- 


mals. 


Chapter 4. Simple Equations and Their Solu- 
tions. The chapter has these topics: condi- 
tional and identical equations, solving 

equations, principles for solving first degree 

equations in one unknown, literal equa- 
tions, stated problems in one unknown, 
fractional equations, equations of the first 
degree in two unknowns, and stated prob- 


lems in two unknowns, 

Chapter 5. Ratio, Proportion, and Percentage. 
The following topics are presented: intro- 
duction, ratio and measurement, propor- 
tion, percentage and per cent, the percent- 
age formula, large and small per cents. 

Chapter 6. Measurements and Computations 
with The are: 
measurements and approximate numbers; 


Measurements. topics 
significant figures and rounding off; abso- 
lute, relative, and percentage error; com- 
putations with approximate numbers, and 
the Metric System. 


Chapter 7. Indirect Measurement and Scale 
Drawing. This chapter has a small amount 
of trigonometry as indicated in the follow- 
ing: similar triangles and indirect measure- 
ment, scale drawings, the tangent of an 
angle, the sine, and cosine of an angle. 


Chapter 8. 
familar topics in algebra: multiplication in- 


Exponents. This chapter has 
volving positive integral exponents, divi- 
sion involving positive integral exponents, 
negative integral exponents and zero ex- 
ponents, radicals, fractional exponents, and 
scientific notation. 


Chapter 9, Variation. This chapter treats 
common topics in algebra; introduction, 
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direct variation, direct variation extended, 
inverse variation, joint variation, and com- 
bined variation. 


Chapter 10. Quadratic Equations, The sub- 


jects in the chapter are: solving quadratic 
equations by factoring, another type of 
factoring, solving pure quadratics, square 
roots, irrational numbers, solving quadratic 
equations by completing the square, the 
Theorem of Pythagoras, the extraction of 
square roots, and quadratic equations 
whose solutions are not real numbers. 


Chapter 11. Functional Relationships, ‘Tables, 


and Graphs. The topics are: the nature 
and importance of functional relationships, 
functions and tables, coordinate systems, 
the graph of an equation, and the graphical 
solution of a pair of linear equations. 


Chapter 12. Business Mathematics. This 


chapter has topics of practical value to 
the business or general educational field: 
simple interest, present value and true dis- 
count, bank discount, relation between bank 
discount and simple interest rate, install- 
ment buying, compound interest, and 
formula for compound amount. 


Chapter 13. Some Topics in Statistics. These 


topics are particularly applicable to the 
cy distributions, histograms and frequency 
polygons, the arithmetic mean, the median 
and the mode, standard deviation, and the 
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normal frequency curve and standard de- 
viation. 


Chapter 14. Logarithms. The ordinary topics 


covered in the subject: introduction, com- 
mon logarithms, interpolation, antiloga- 
rithms, laws of logarithms, and computa- 
tion by use of logarithms. 


Chapter 15. Progressions and Annuities, The 


topics are: arithmetic progressions, geo- 
metric progressions, and annuities, 


Chapter 16. Additional Topics in Algebra. 


These topics are more typical of courses in 
college algebra: complex fractions, oper- 
ations with polynomials, the remainder 
theorem and the factor theorem, methods 
of factoring, radicals, complex numbers, 
theory of quadratic equations, and equa- 
tions involving radicals. 


The book is concluded with a review 


and miscellaneous exercises, answers to 
odd-numbered exercises, and the index. 


The reviewer believes the book is writ- 


ten with clarity and simplicity, has excel- 
lent organization and continuity, is funda- 
mental in its coverage, and will be found 
amply adequate as a textbook in the ac- 
complishment of the purpose for which 


it has been written. 


J. V. Howe. 


SUMMER WORKSHOP ON JUNIOR COLLEGE EDUCATION 


University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


June 14—July 19, 1957 


For Junior College Instructors, Heads of Departments, Counselors and Officials 
Members may work individually on any aspects of special interest, such as preparation of courses 
of study, public relations, accounting and recording, counseling, human relations, extra-curricular 
activities, etc., and may consult with specialists. 

Three semester hours of credit may be earned in the Workshop, with opportunity to earn two 
additional hours in any field. 


For information write: J. R. LITTLE, Dean, Summer Session, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


Subscribe Now to 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE JOURNAL 


Because: 


—-Americe today should be well informed about the fastest growing phase of education. 


—It is the only national periodical devoted to the junior-college movement. 


Subscription price, $3.50 a year 


1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 
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3 Popular English Texts from Prentice-Hall . . . 


Mastering American English 


by REBECCA E. HAYDEN, DOROTHY W. PILGRIM and 
AURORA Q. HAGGARD 


Power and SpeedinReading . 


by DORIS WILCOX GILBERT, in charge of the Aduit 
Reading improvement Program, University Extension, 
University of California 


Basic Composition 


by JACK SUBERMAN and HENRY ROSENBERG, both of 
North Corolina State College 


approval copies available from— 


DESIGNED TO GIVE THE FOREIGN STUDENT, 
who has some knowledge of English, practice 
in writing, understanding, and speaking the 
language. Text is flexible in that it can be 
taken in sequence or in any order appropriate 
for the class. Numerous examples, charts, dia- 
grams and line drawings amplify text ma- 
terial. Drill material and exercises printed on 
convenient tear-out sheets. 

260 pages* 81,” x 11” * Published 1956* Text list $3.50 


PROVIDES A CLASS-TESTED PROGRAM FOR 
reading improvement, combining exercises in 
vocabulary, perception, and interpretation 
with interesting and challenging reading mat- 
ter. Articles help student understand princi- 
ples of effective reading. Exercises teach him 
to spot the main idea, see structure in wording 
and develop speed. Tests, inventories, and 
guides serve as progress gauges. 


246 pages*8',” x 11” * Published 1956* Text list $2.95 


DESIGNED TO GIVE THE STUDENT A SOLID 
foundation of rhetoric, this text attacks the 
problem by giving the student a series of 
paragraphs to write. As these increase in diffi- 
culty the student is gradually exposed to the 
principles of grammar, spelling, and vocabu- 
lary, and confronted with all the problems of 


' Organization he will later have to face in the 


theme. 


146 pages * 6” x 9” * Published 1956 * Text list $1.75 
Paper bound 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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